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CHarrer X XIX, 


‘SMITE HIS HARD HEART, AND SHAKE HIS REPTILE SOUL,’ 


ITH Vincenti’s narrative fresh in his mind, and with a very 
lively recollection of Mr. Philter’s story, Lord Lavendale had a 
keen desire to see something more of the French valet—or private 
secretary-—who had been so diabolically subservient to his master’s 
jealousy and revenge. There was of course always the possibility 
that Vincenti’s theory and the floating suspicions of the neighbour- 
hood might be without substantial foundation. People have had a 
knack of attributing all sudden or mysterious deaths to poison 
ever since the days of Sir Thomas Overbury—nor could Lord 
Essex cut his throat with his own razor without giving rise to an 
accusation of murder. In any case Lavendale was determined 
to see something more of the supposed tool, and to study him on 
his own ground, at the house in Poland street. 

It was very easy for him to get invited to supper at this 
favourite rendezvous. The Schemers’ club was extinct, and 
almost forgotten. It had expired with Wharton’s disgrace and 
exile—and Wharton himself, the brilliant orator, the unscrupulous 
turncoat, the prodigal and profligate, was a wanderer in the wilds 
of Catalonia, ruined, broken, and dying. 

There were other bloods of the same kidney, lesser lights in 
the firmament of pleasure, and one of these, Sir Randal Hether- 
ington, invited Lavendale to a card party at the house in Poland 
Street. 

‘Tis a snug retreat, where a gentleman can receive his friends 
without being stared at by the chance mob of a chocolate house; 
*tis more secluded even than a club, and has the advantage of 
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admitting feminine company,’ he said, ‘and Fétis has one of the 
best cooks in London. A very clever fellow, Fétis, monstrously 
superior to his station—knows more about foreign politics than 
Peterborough or Horace Walpole—I have sometimes suspected that 
he is one of old Fleury’s spies.’ 

Lavendale went, supped, and drank deep of the champagne 
which Mr. Fétis supplied to his patron at a guinea a bottle, but 
not so deep as to lose a word that was spoken or a single indication 
which could enlighten him as to the character of his host, who 
waited upon the little party in person during supper, and after- 
wards sat down to cards with them, received upon a footing which 
was more familiar than friendship, something after the kind of 
condescending jocose intimacy which obtained between the princes 
and court jesters of old. 

Fétis under such conditions was an altogether different 
person from Mr. Topsparkle’s sedate and silent valet. He hada 
wild Rabelaisian wit which kept the table in a roar, had a fund of 
French anecdotes, short, sharp, and pungent, apropos to every turn 
of the conversation. He had been carefully and piously educated 
in his early youth, and out of the theological learning acquired 
in those days was able to furnish an inexhaustible flow of blas- 
phemy. 

‘I never knew a man who could get such a fine effect out of 
so small a knowledge of the Scriptures,’ said wild Spencer, the 
Duchess of Marlborough’s prodigal grandson, and one of the finest 
gentlemen upon town. He and his elder brother were both 
patrons of the house in Poland Street, supped there with a con- 
fidential friend or two on a bladebone of mutton and a magnum 
of Burgundy, after the play, as the prologue to a quiet hour or two 
at hazard—or gave a choice banquet in the French style to a 
bevy of stage beauties. 

Lavendale marked the change in Fétis from the grave and 
high-bred servant to the audacious jester, and saw in it the clue to 
the man’s character—a creature of various masks, who could fit 
his manners to the occasion ; but he saw also that the man was of 
a highly nervous excitable temperament, and that a long life of 
iniquity had wasted his physical forces to extreme attenuation. 

‘He is of a more spiritual type than his master, in spite of that 
gentleman’s various accomplishments,’ thought Lavendale, ‘and with 
him the flame in the lamp burns brighter, the oil that feeds it 
wastes faster. Not a man to stand a violent shock of any kind, I 
doubt.’ 

As the night wore on, and the party grew more riotous, and 
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less observant of one another, Lavendale took an opportunity to 
talk apart with Fétis. 

‘I think we have met béfore, Monsieur Fétis ?’ he said. 

‘Yes, my lord, frequently. I was at Ringwood Abbey in at- | 
tendance upon Mr. Topsparkle while you were visiting there 
last winter.’ 

‘True, ’twas there I saw you, slipping past me in a corridor 
with a most incomparable modesty. I dreamt not what a roguish 
wit was hidden under so subdued and sober an aspect.’ 

‘Your lordship must consider that in Mr. Topsparkle’s house 
I am in some measure a servant. Here I am on my own ground, 
and these gentlemen are good enough to indulge all my follies.’ 

‘Ringwood Abbey did not give me my first knowledge of 
you,’ said Lavendale, watching the Frenchman’s countenance as he 
trifled with a jewelled snuffbox. ‘ Your renown had reached me 
before then. I heard of you some years ago when I was travelling 
in Italy, where you are still remembered.’ 

‘Indeed, my lord! It is ten years since I was in Italy.’ 

‘These memories were of an older date. They went back to 
the last century, when you were a youth and a student, an adept 
in chemistry, I am told.’ 

Fétis started, and turned towards his interlocutor with an ashen 
countenance, the snuffbox shaking in his tremulous hand. 

‘Who told you that ?’ he asked. ‘ Who remembers me so long?’ 

An old Venetian who happened to hear of you at that time, 
and who is one of my most intimate friends.’ 

‘Will your lordship tell me his name?’ 

He had recovered himself by this time, and had closed the 
snuffbox, not without spilling a slight shower of the scented mix- 
ture upon his olive silk knee breeches. 

‘ Borromeo.’ y 

Fétis shook his head. 

‘I have no memory of such a person. Yes, my lord, I was in 
Venice forty years ago as a travelling secretary to Mr. Topsparkle. 
We were both young men in those days, and I was more of a stu- 
dent than I have ever been since that time. The world soon drew 
me from the study of science; but at three-and-twenty I was full 
of enthusiasm, hoped to discover the philosopher’s stone, to make 
myself as powerful as Dr. Faustus; idle dreams, my lord. The 
world is wiser nowadays. I am told that Sir Richard Steele was 
the last person who ever cultivated the necromantic arts in England, 
and that he set up his laboratory at Islington. But even he learnt 
to laugh at his own delusions,’ 

‘ But there are more practical studies for the chemist than the 
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arts of Paracelsus or the Geber Arabs,’ said Lavendale lightly. 
‘My informant told me that you had the repute of being a great 
toxicologist.’ 

Fétis looked at the speaker intently, but did not answer for 
the moment. He seemed sunk in a reverie. 

‘Borromeo,’ he muttered to himself, ‘I know no such name.’ 

‘Fétis, the deal is yours,’ cried Mr. Spencer, and Fétis took 
the cards with a mechanical air, and went on with the game. 

Lavendale was satisfied. He had gone far enough for a first 
attack, and he had seen enough in the manner and expression of 
the man to assure him that Vincenti’s story was true. 

‘And the woman I love is married to a secret, assassin!’ he 
thought despairingly, ‘and when I might have plucked her out of 
that hell yonder, I drew back and left her there at peril of her 
life! If he was capable of murdering that early victim of his, 
forty years ago, at what crime would he stop now, hardened and 
emboldened by a long life of wickedness? She has but to goa 
step too far—provoke his jealousy beyond endurance—and Mr, 
Fétis and his black art may be invoked again. Fool that I was 
to leave her in his power—and yet——’_ And yet he felt that the 
alternative might have been worse—to ally her to a fast vanishing 
life, to leave her with a dishonoured name, ruined in worldly cir- 
cumstances, widowed in heart without a widow’s title of honour, 
desolate, unpitied, to wander about the Continent in fourth-rate 
society—an outcast—as the Duke of Wharton was wandering 
now. No, that would have been a moral murder worse than the 
hazard of Topsparkle’s revenge. Again there was always this to 
be considered that, although a nameless foreign mistress might be 
murdered almost with impunity, it would be a very perilous 
matter to make away with an English lady of rank. 

‘No, she is safe,’ reflected Lavendale, ‘and if she is unhappy 
she wears her rue with a difference—everybody thinks her the 
gayest and luckiest of women. I will not waste my pity upon her.’ 

Before the entertainment was over his lordship and Mr. Fétis 
were on the friendliest terms. 

‘You must visit me in Bloomsbury Square, Monsieur Fétis,’ 

suid Lavendale. ‘The house is not without interest, for ’twas a 
~ chosen resort of the Whigs in Godolphin’s time, and it has seen 
some curious meetings at the beginning of the late king’s reign.’ 

‘I shall be proud to wait upon your lordship.’ 

‘Say you so; then name your evening to sup with me. Shall 
it be to-morrow night ?’ 

‘If your lordship has no better occupation.’ 

‘I could have none better. Your mind is a treasury of in- 
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teresting facts, Mr. Fétis, and your conversation is the best enter- 
tainment I can imagine for an idle hour after supper. I want to 
talk with you of my poor friend Wharton. He and I have been 
companions in many a revel in London and Vienna; and ’tis sad to 
think that fiery comet should have plunged so fast into space and 
darkness, a burnt-out shell.’ 

‘His Grace was one of my most generous friends and patrons, 
and I mourn for him as for a son,’ said Fétis. 


Lavendale went home in a thoughtful mood, and was glad to 
find lights burning in Durnford’s study, and that his friend was 
silting up late to finish his newspaper work, after a long afternoon 
at the House. Herrick and Irene were still his lordship’s guests, 
and he was very loth to part with them; but they had found a 
cottage at Battersea, with a garden sloping to the river, not far 
from that big house of Lord St. Jobn’s which dominated the 
village. The cottage was in a wretched state of repair, and a 
month or more must elapse before it could be made habitable ; 
but to Herrick and Irene there was rapture in the idea of this 
modest home which was to be all their own, maintained by the 
husband’s industry, brightened and beautified by the young wife’s 
care. 

Mlle. Latour was in possession already, living in the one 
habitable room, and superintending the repairs and improvements. 
She was installed as Irene’s housekeeper, with a stout servant girl 
for the rest of the establishment. 

Lavendale was vexed that his friend should not be content to 


- share his home in London and Surrey. 


‘°Tis churlish of you to go and build your own nest three 
miles off, and to leave me to the desolation of empty rooms and 
echoing passages, he complained. ‘ Pray, have I been over- 
officious in my hospitality, or intrusive of my company? Have I 
ever disturbed your billing and cooing?’ 

‘You have done all that hospitality and delicatest feeling 
could do to make us happy, dear Jack,’ returned Herrick warmly ; 
‘but it is not well for any man to set up his lares and penates 
under another man’s roof. The sense of independence, the burden 
of bread-winning, is the one attribute of manhood which no man 
dare surrender, least of all when he has a dear soul dependent 
upon him, What would the world say, d’ye think, were my wife 
and I to riot in luxury at your cost?’ 

‘Damn the world !’ 

* Ay, Jack, I could afford to say that while I was a bachelor; 
but for my wife’s sake I must truckle to the town and do nothing 
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to forfeit the most pragmatical person’s good opinion. Do you 
think I shall love you less when I am living at Battersea ?’ 

‘I know that I shall have less of your society—that when my 
dark hour is on there will be no one to cheer me.’ 

‘Order your horse and ride to Battersea whenever the dark 
hour comes. The ride will do you good, and you shall have a 
loving welcome and a decent meal, come when you may. We 
shall always keep open house for you.’ 

‘And I shall visit you so often as to make you heartily sick of 
me. Good God, Herrick, how I envy you your happiness, your 
perfect serenity, your future with its fulness of hope, while for me 
there is nothing 

Herrick clasped his hand without a word; that honest, affec- 
tionate grasp was all the comfort he could offer to one whose 
wasted life and broken constitution left scarce the possibility of 
hope on this side of the grave; and to suggest spiritual consola- 
tions at all times and seasons was not in Herrick’s line. He knew 
too well that no man could be preached into piety. 

Lavendale went straight to the room where his friend was at 
work and told him of his evening in Poland Street and of his 
invitation to Fétis. He had told Herrick all the facts in Vin- 
centi’s narrative, and the two had discussed the story together. 
Herrick was keenly interested, and it was partly on his suggestion 
that Lavendale had made himself familiar with the Fétis estab- 
lishment. 

‘Let him come to-morrow night by all means,’ he said eagerly, 
‘and if we lay our heads together meanwhile, we might, I think, 
with Irene’s help, frighten the wretch into a confession.’ gat 

‘ What, after forty years of secrecy, after having so hardened 
himself in crime!’ 

‘Well, say an admission of some kind—a full confession were 
perhaps too much to expect. Nothing but the immediate prospect 
of a hempen necklace would extort that. And yet it has been 
found that the most hardened villain has sometimes a vein of 
superstition, an abject terror of that spirit world whose judgments 
and punishments he has hazarded so audaciously.’ 

‘ With Irene’s help, you said. What has Irene to do with the 
matter ?’ 

‘Have you forgotten that picture in Mr. Topsparkle’s cabinet— 
that Italian head which might have been intended for my wife’s 
portrait, so vivid was the likeness?’ 

‘ Yes, I remember it perfectly.’ 

‘I have a notion that I can play upon Fétis’s feelings by 
means of that resemblance.’ 
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‘ But the likeness will not be new to him. He saw your wife 
at Ringwood Abbey.’ 

‘Yes, but the circumstances under which he sball see her 
again will be new, and his own feelings will be new. Leave me 
to work out my scheme after my own fashion, Jack. All you 
have to do is to ply your guest with the strongest liquor he will 
swallow, and then watch and listen.’ 


CHAPTER XXX. 


_ ‘VLL JOIN WITH THEE IN A MOST JUST REVENGE.’ 


Fé11s repaired to Bloomsbury Square next evening not alto- 
gether with the innocent simplicity of the lamb that goes to the 
slaughter, but with the caution of an astute mind which perceives 
a snare in every civility, and suspects a trap in every unknown 
region. 

‘Why was the man so civil, and what does he know about my 
life in Venice forty years ago?’ 

Those were the questions which had agitated the Frenchman’s 
mind during that brief remnant of the night which he had spent 
in restless wakefulness; and they had proved unanswerable. 
Caution might have prompted him to avoid Lord Lavendale’s 
house and turn a deaf ear to that nobleman’s civilities ; but anxiety- 
made him curious, and fear of the future made him bold in the 
present. He wanted to know the extent of Lavendale’s knowledge 
of his own past life, and to that end he accepted his lordship’s 
invitation. His vanity again, which was large, made him suppose 
himself a match for Lord Lavendale in any intellectual encounter. 

‘If he has courted me in order to pamp me for the secrets of 
the past he will find he has wasted his trouble,’ thought Mr. 
Fétis, as his chair was being carried across St. Giles’s. 

It was eleven o’clock, a late hour for supper, but Lord Laven- 
dale had been at the House of Lords and had dined with some of 
his brother peers after the debate. Supper had been prepared in 
the late lord’s private sitting-room, a small triangular parlour at 
the end of a stately suite of reception rooms, a room which had 
not been used for years, but which Herrick for some unexplained 
motive had selected as the scene of this evening’s entertainment. 
It was altogether the snuggest, cosiest room in the house, and 
with a heaped-up fire of sea coal and oak logs in the wide grate, 
a small round table laid for supper, a pair of silver candelabra 
holding a dozen wax candles, and a side table loaded with all the 
materials for a jovial evening, the little triangular parlour looked 
the very picture of comfort, 
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The brightness and warmth of the room had an agreeable effect 
upon Mr. Fétis, who had been chilled and depressed for the moment 
by those cold and empty apartments through which a footman had 
ushered him by the light of a single candle, borne aloft as the 
man stalked in advance of the guest with a ghostlike air. 

‘Let me perish, my lord, but your empty saloons have given 
me the shivers, said Fétis, as he warmed his spindle shanks at 
the blaze, ‘your tall footman looked like a spectre.’ 

‘Come, come, Mr. Fétis, you are not the kind of man to 
believe in apparitions, said Durnford gaily. ‘I think we are all 
materialists here, are we not? We accept nothing for truth that 
cannot be mathematically demonstrated.’ 

Lavendale looked grave. ‘It is not every sceptic who is free 
from superstition,’ he said. ‘There are men who cannot believe in 
a Personal God, and who will yet tremble at a shadow. I have 
known an infidel who would scoff at the Gospel, stand up for the 
story of the witch of Endor.’ 

Mr. Fétis shrugged his shoulders, and did not pursue the argu- 
ment. 

The butler and a pair of footmen brought in the hot dishes and 
opened a magnum of champagne, and supper began in serious 
earnest, one of those exquisite suppers for which Lavendale had 
been renowned in his wild youth, when he had vied with the 
Regent Philip in the studied extravagance of his table. 

Fétis was a connoisseur, and his secret anxieties did not hinder 
him from doing ample justice to the meal. Lavendale pretended 
to eat, but scarcely tasted the delicacies which were set before 
him. Durnford ate hurriedly, hardly knowing what he was eating, 
full of nervous anticipation. Fétis was the only one of the party 
who could calmly appreciate the talents of the chef,and the aroma 
of the wines. 

He refused champagne altogether as a liquor only fit for boy- 
hood and senility; but he highly approved the Burgundy which 
had been laid down by the last Lord Lavendale, and had been 
maturing for nearly fifteen years. 

‘There is no wine like that which comes from the Céte d’Or,’ 
he said; and then, in a somewhat cracked voice, he chirruped a 
stanza of Villon’s ‘ Ballade joyeuse des Taverniers.’ 

‘I did not see your lordship at the opera to-night,’ he said 
presently. 

‘No, I was at a less agreeable entertainment. I was at the 
House of Lords. Was the Opera House full ?’ 

* A magnificent display of fashion and beauty ; but I think that 
lady whom I may call my mistress still bears the palm, There 
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was not a woman among them to outshine Mr. Topsrparkle’s 
wife.’ 

‘He has reason to be proud of such a wife,’ said Lavendale 
lightly. ‘Fill your glass, I beg, Mr. Fétis, or I shall doubt your 
liking for that wine. She is not his first wife, by the way— 
nor his first beautiful wife. My Italian friend told me that 
Topsparkle carried off one of the handsomest women in Venice 
when he left that city. What became of the lady ?’ 

‘ She died young.’ 

‘In Italy?’ 

‘No, my lord. Mr. Topsparkle brought the young lady to 
London, and she died of colic—or in all likelihood of the plague— 
at his house in Soho Square.’ 

‘ Was she his wife ?’ 

‘ That question, my lord, rests with Mr. Topsparkle’s conscience. 
If he was married to the young lady I was not admitted to his 
confidence. I was not present at the marriage; but she was 
always spoken of in the household as Mrs. Topsparkle; and I,as a 
servant, had no right to question her claim to that title.’ 

‘I have heard that there was something mysterious about her 
death ; something that aroused suspicion in the neighbourhood.’ 

‘Oh, my lord, all sudden deaths are accounted suspicious now- 
adays. There has not been a prince of the blood royal, or a noble- 
man that has died in France during the last thirty years, but 
there has been talk of poison, although the disease has been as 
obvious in its characteristics as disease can ever be. Small-pox, 
ague, putrid fever, have one and all been put down to the late 
Regent and his accomplices; whereas that poor good-natured 
prince would scarce have trodden willingly upon a worm. Never 
was a kinder creature, yet his heart was wrung many a time by 
the vilest accusations circulated with an insolent openness. As 
for Mrs. Topsparkle’s death, I could give you all the medical 
details, were you curious enough to listen to them.’ 

His manner was serenity itself; and it was difficult to suppose 
that guilt could lurk under so calm an aspect, so easy a bearing. 
Yet last night the first allusion to his life in Venice had blanched 
his cheek and made his hand tremulous. The difference was that 
he had then been unprepared, while to-night he was fortified 
against every shock, and had schooled himself to answer every 
question. 

‘ The suspicion was doubtless unfounded,’ said Lavendale, * but 
I have heard that the slander banished Mr. Topsparkle from this 
country.’ 

‘My master was over-sensitive in regarding the lampoons and 
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libels which are rife at all elections, and which were directed 
against him with peculiar venom on account of his wealth, his 
youth, and his accomplishments,’ answered Fétis. ‘ He left Eng- 
land in a fit of disgust after the Brentford election; and asa 
Continental life had always suited his humour, he lived abroad for 
thirty years, with but occasional visits to his native country.’ 

‘You stand by him with a truly loyal spirit, which is worthy of 
all admiration,’ said Durnford. 

‘*Twere hard if there were no fidelity between master and 
servant after forty years’ service. I know Mr. Topsparkle’s failings, 
and can compassionate him where he is weak and erring. He isa 
man of a suspicious, jealous temper, and did not live altogether 
happily with the Italian lady of whom you were talking. It was 
known in the household that they had quarrelled—that there had 
been tears, scenes, recrimination on his side, distress on hers. 
This knowledge was the only ground for suspicion among the 
busybodies of the neighbourhood when she died after an illness 
of two days. The fools did not take the trouble to know or to 
consider that she had never properly recovered her health and 
strength after the birth of her infant.’ 

‘What became of that infant, Mr. Fétis ?’ 

‘She was educated abroad, and turned out badly. I can tell 
you nothing about her,’ replied Fétis, with an impatient shrug. 
‘I had nothing to do with her bringing up, nor do I know her 
fate. I have never tried to pry into my master’s secrets.’ 

‘But surely you, who were so much more than a servant, 
almost a brother, must have known everything,’ urged Lavendale ; 
and then with a lighter air he added, ‘but ’tis inhospitable to 
plague you about the history of the past when we are met here to 
enjoy the present. What say you to a shake of the dice-box to 
raise our spirits ?’ 

Fétis assented eagerly, with all a gamester’s gusto, and he 
and Lord Lavendale spent nearly an hour at hazard, until the 
Frenchman had a pile of guineas lying in front of him, and in the 
pleasure of winning had drunk deep of that fine old Burgundy 
which he had praised at supper. He played with a feverish ex- 
citement which Lavendale had remarked in his manner on the 
previous evening; but to-night the fiery energies of the man were 
intensified. He was like’a man possessed by devils. 

When Lavendale grew weary of losing, and would have left off, 
the Frenchman urged him to go on a little longer. 

‘I am generally an unlucky wretch, you will have your revenge 
presently,’ he said eagerly, and after a few more turns Fétis began 
to lose. 
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Lavendale swept up the dice and flung them into a drawer. 

‘It would have been unmannerly to leave off while you were 
winning, Monsieur Fétis,’ he said ; ‘but now the luck is turned 
against you, I will own I have had enough. What can be this 
passion of cards which possesses some of us to grovel for a long night 
over the board of green cloth? I have never known the gambler’s 
fiercest: fever, though I have played deep enough in my time; and 
now my soul soon sickens of the stale diversion.’ 

The Frenchman pocketed his pile of gold with a mechanical 
air, and looked about him like a man awakened suddenly from a 
feverish dream. His hands trembled a little as he adjusted his 
wig, which had been pushed awry in his excitement. His eyes 
had a glassy brightness, and it was obvious that he was the worse 
for liquor. 

‘Good-night, my lord; Mr. Durnford, your servant. I fear I 
have kept your lordship up very late. If we have trenched some- 
what on the dead of night t 

‘Monsieur Fétis, the pleasure of your society has been an 
ample recompense for the loss of slumber,’ said Lavendale; ‘ my 
chairmen shall take you home. They have been told to wait for 
you,’ 

‘ Indeed, your lordship is too. considerate.’ 

‘The rest of my people have gone to bed, I believe; Durnford, 
will you light Monsieur Fétis to the hall?’ 

Herrick took a candle from a side table and led the way 
through the empty rooms, cold and dark and unspeakably dismal 
after the light and warmth of that cosy parlour in which the three 
men had supped. The atmosphere struck a chill to the soul of 
Fétis as he entered the first of those disused reception-rooms. 
Herrick’s one candle shed but a faint gleam of light, which served 
only to accentuate the gloom. Gigantic shadows, strange forms 
of vague blackness, like the monstrous inhabitants of some 
unknown under-world, seemed to emerge out of the corners and 
creep towards Fétis with outstretched claws — dragon-like 
monsters, with spreading pinions and eagle claws. They were 
but the shadow-forms of incipient delirium tremens; but to him 
who beheld them they were unspeakably horrible. 

Yet these were as nothing to that which came afterwards. 

He crept with a curious cat-like gait across the room, shrinking 
from side to side to avoid the clutch of those shadowy claws, to 
avoid being caught up and enfolded for ever beneath those dark 
pinions, but on the threshold of the third room he gave a wild yell 
of agony, and fell on his knees, grovelling, the powdered wig pushed 
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from his bald head by those nerveless hands of his, and the ccld 
sweat pouring down his wrinkled forehead. 

At the farther end of the room, luminous in the faint rays of a 
lamp, he saw a shadow in a long white garment, a sad sweet pale 
face, and dark eyes gazing upon him with a solemn stillness, a pale 
immovable countenance, like that of the dead. 

‘Spare me! Spare me!’ hecried. ‘ Oh, pale, pale victim, have 
Inotatoned ? Haunt me no more, poor murdered wretch, betrayed, 
betrayed, betrayed at every turn! Thy cup of sorrow was full, but 
oh, forgive thy much more wretched murderer! Pity, and pardon ! ’ 

The words came in short gasps—uttered in a shrill treble that 
was almost a scream. They had a sound like the ery of a tortured 
animal—seemed hardly human to those who heard them. He held 
his hands before his eyes, clasped convulsively over the eyeballs to 
shut out the vision that appalled him; and then gradually he collapsed 
altogether, and sank fainting on the threshold. 

When consciousness returned he was seated in front of an open 
window, the cool night air blowing in upon him, sharp with the 
breath of late autumn. 

‘Where am I ?’ he faltered. 

‘You are with those who have judged and condemned you,’ 
answered Lavendale solemnly. ‘ Murderer!’ 

‘Who dares cal] me by that name?’ 

‘I, Lavendale. My friend here, Durnford, is witness with me 
of your guilty terror. You have seen the ghost of her whom you 
murdered or helped to murder. You have seen the ghost of your 
innocent victim, Margharita Vincenti.’ 

‘It was Topsparkle’s crime. I was but the assistant and tool. 
The guilt was his. I was only a faithful servant.’ 

‘I doubt you were the inspirer of most of his iniquities at that 
time,’ said Lavendale. ‘It was your knowledge of poisons which 
put him in the way of accommodating his sated love and gratifying 
his revenge at one stroke. It is only the dead who do not come 
back.’ 

That last gust of October wind did its work. Fétis rose to 
his feet with his nerves restored, and faced his accuser with an 
easy insolence. 

‘Your lordship’s wine has been too strong for my poor brain,’ 


he said lightly, ‘and I fear I have troubled you with one of my 


raving fits. My good little wife will tell you that I am subject to 
a kind of brain fever after anything in the way of a debauch. 
Your lordship should not have tempted me to so far exceed my usual 
two bottles. Pray, Mr. Durnford, be so good as to show me to the 
hall. Ishall not trouble hislordship’s chairmen. The walk home 
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will steady my poor head. Your lordship’s most humble and 
deeply obliged servant.’ 

He gave a low bow, a succession of bows rather, with which he 
bent and wriggled himself out of Lord Lavendale’s presence in a 
series of serpentine curves. 

Lavendale made as if he would have sprung at him, longing to 
clutch at that wizened throat and pin the secret murderer to the 
floor, to imprison him for the rest of the night and deliver him over 
to the officers of justice in the morning ; but Durnford laid a 
warning hand upon his shoulder. 

‘Let him go,’ he whispered. ‘There is no evidence against 
him yet.’ 

Lavendale submitted, and Durnford led the way to the hall and 
saw Mr. Fétis out of doors with supreme courtesy. Fétis flung a 
couple of crowns to the sleepy chairmen as be passed out. 

‘Get to your beds, my good fellows,’ he said. ‘ My legs are 
steady enough to carry me home, in spite of your master’s Burgundy.’ 

‘Why did you not help me to detain him?’ asked Lavendale, 
when Durnford rejoined him by the fire in the wainscoted parlour. 
‘What can justice want more than the wretch’s own confession of 
his guilt?’ 

‘ Justice—as represented by a Bow Street magistrate—-would 
want a great deal more evidence than the incoherent ravings of a 
drunkard, repeated at second hand. Our moral certainty that 
Fétis poisoned your old Venetian’s granddaughter will not hang 
him, any more than the suspicions of the neighbours and the 
apothecary forty years ago.’ 

‘Yet I think your little play succeeded, and that the craven 
hound revealed himself clearly enough at sight of your poor pale 
wife, scared to death at the part she had to act, and looking every 
inch a ghost. Neither you nor I can ever doubt that he and Top- 
sparkle were coadjutors in a villanous murder. A pleasant re- 
flection for one who loves Topsparkle’s wife, and might have run 
away with her, yet chose to play the moralist and leave her in a 
murderer’s clutches.’ 

‘°Twould have been a worse murder to slay her honour, as you 
would have done. She is safe enough with her wicked old hus- 
band, guarded and fenced round by society. Lady Judith is a 
personage. Topsparkle trembles at her frown.’ 

‘Yes, as the devils are said to tremble before the Eternal; but 
his heart may rebel against her all the same, torn by jealous fury. 
To know himself old, effete, a mere simulacrum of humanity, and 
to see her surrounded by all the bucks and bloods of the town, 
idolising and pursuing her. Could the infernal powers in Tartarus 
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invent a more horrible agony for a worn-out old profligate? And 
when once a man has got his hand at poisoning, how easy the art! 
See how often my lord this or my lady that is hustled into the 
family vault after a three days’ illness—a fever, a putrid sore 
throat, the lord knows what! Two or three doses of arsenic 
or antimony, and the trick is done. ‘“ Putrid fever,” says the 
physician ; “your house is unhealthy, Mr. Topsparkle. I have 
heard your first wife died of the same kind of malady. You 
should move farther to the West; the new houses in Cavendish 
Square are almost in the country. Here you are too near to 
Newgate and the Compter. The foul odours of the gaol-birds 
are blown in at your windows by every east wind.” Do you think 
Lady Judith’s untimely death would be more than a nine days’ 
wonder, happen when it might?’ 

‘I think you should think less about her, dear J nali for your 
own peace of mind.’ 

‘That was shattered long ago, friend. It is gone irrevocably, 
shivered, smashed, annihilated, like that glass goblet which was 
once the luck of Eden Hall. Oh, that Topsparkle is a damned 
villain! Could I but see him and his accomplice at the Old Bailey, 
I would answer the dread summons cheerfully. But to die and 
leave those two behind, and to leave her in their power!’ 

‘God grant that you may outlive those whited sepulchres of 
manhood.’ 

‘God will not grant it, Herrick. My days are numbered, like 
the beads upon a rosary—lI am telling them off bead by bead. 
’Tis but a short string.’ 

‘Dear Jack, if thou wouldst consult a physician instead of 
talking era wild nonsense, and if thou wouldst but take care of 
thyself. 

‘I might live to be ninety—on ass’s milk—like Hervey. Open 
another bottle of Burgundy, Herrick, we are too much in the 
dismals.’ 

‘You shall have no more to-night.’ 

‘Shall I not, Mentor? Then I will go to bed and dream I 
am in Mahomet’s paradise, where lovely woman solaces instead of 
wine.’ 


Cuarpter XXXI, 


‘WHEN SCREECH-OWLS CROAK UPON THE CHIMNEY-TOPS.’ 


Tue house in Poland Street was scarce alive with the sound of 
footsteps on the stairs, or the opening and shutting of doors, until 
the day was well on towards noon. The cry of the sweep and the 
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small coal man, the baker with his rolls, and Irish Molly with her 
clattering milk-pails, passed over the sleeping household and was 
scarce heard dimly in a dream by any member of that strangely 
compacted family. The lodgers were for the most part such gentle- 
men as only began to think of their morning tea or chocolate when 
it was afternoon by the sun-dial. The landlord and his wife, being 
always among the last to retire, rose late in the morning with a 
struggle, lamenting the brevity of the night. Your bad sleeper is 
ever the most reluctant to rise, for his one chance of slumber comes 
generally in that fatal hour when business or duty compels him to 
leave his bed. Fétis, who passed most of his nights in feverish 
unrest, was apt after sunrise to sink into the deep sleep of mental 
and bodily exhaustion, but he must needs rise at ten in order to 
wait upon his master in Soho Square, whose toilet generally began 
at eleven. Madame Fétis coiled herself round like a dormouse, 
and would have slept twelve hours at a stretch if permitted, but as 
she rarely went to bed before three o’clock in the morning, so 
much indulgence was impossible. The house must needs be in 
order soon after noon, and delicate dainty little breakfasts must be 
served up for any distinguished travellers who might have spent 
the night upon the premises. And neither cook nor underlings 
could be trusted unless Madame was there with her keen bright 
eyes overlooking everything. It was Madame who made my lord 
Duke’s chocolate, and buttered my lord Marquis’s toast. She was 
the moving principle of grace and order in the household. 

At one o’clock on the morning after Lord Lavendale’s supper 
party, at an hour when the sober jog-trot citizens of London had 
dined or were in the act of dining, Madame sat sipping her choco- 
late in a morning négligé of dove-coloured tabinet—a material 
which Dr. Swift had done his best to make popular through the 
Queen and Princesses for the benefit of Irish weavers. Her lace 
ruffles at neck and wrist were of the finest Buckinghamshire, and 
she wore a little mob-cap upon her piled-up tresses of unpowdered 
hair, which was vastly becoming. At her side lay an open ledger, 
and a brace of bills, which were to be delivered to his Grace and 
the Marquis later in the afternoon. As she sipped and munched, 
the lady compared the items in the bills with the figures in the 
ledger, and with this reading solaced her morning meal. She 
stopped occasionally to make a calculation with the aid of her 
roseate finger tips, laboriously counted, for she resembled the great 
Duchess Sarah alike in being an excellent woman of business, and 
completely ignorant of the simplest rules of arithmetic. 

For the first time for at least a year Mr. Fétis had failed in his 
morning duties at Mr. Topsparkle’s toilet. He had come home 
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from his evening entertainment very ill, and he was no better this 
morning; so Madame had been obliged to send a little note of 
apology to Soho Square, a missive composed in equal parts of 
French and English, with an impartial measure of bad spelling in 
both languages. 

Madame’s apartment was a small front parlour, close to the 
street door. From her window she could survey an approaching 
visitor, while from her door she could overhear any conversation 
that was carried on in the passage, and keep herself informed as 
to every one who went out or came in. It was the spider’s little 
parlour into which many a giddy buzzing fly had fluttered un- 
warily, to emerge with clipped wings. It was Circe’s cave; and the 
bones of innumerable victims lay bleaching there, from a meta- 
phorical point of view. 

To-day Madame Fétis was so deeply absorbed in the addition 
of that long column of figures that she was less on the alert than 
usual for external sounds, and she was surprised by the setting 
down of a sedan in front of her door, and within three feet of her 
window. It was a private sedan, painted and fitted with that 
studied simplicity which indicated distinction in the owner. The 
panels were a dark brown, the armorial bearings were unobtrusive 
—all was dark, plain, sober in style. Madame Fétis had not time 
to wonder, for the orange and brown liveries of the footmen who 
preceded the vehicle informed her that the chair could belong to 
no less important a person than her husband’s patron and quasi- 
master, the rich Mr. Topsparkle; and the little Frenchwoman’s 
heart fluttered with gratified vanity at the idea that her fascina- 
tions had brought Mr. Topsparkle to her husband’s house, which 
he had never: visited before. 

‘The powdered pert proficient in the art’ of disturbinga whole 
street by his performance on the knocker now proceeded to startle 
the midday quiet by a most prodigious fantasia in iron. Madame 
flew to open the door, and stood smiling and curtseying as Mr. 
Topsparkle descended from his chair, treading delicately, like the 
ladies of ancient Jerusalem. 

‘Dear madam, you do me too much honour,’ he protested, as 
he entered the panelled passage, bringing a cloud of perfumed 
powder and an overpowering odour of attar of roses into the semi- 
darkness of the narrow entry. ‘It is not often that Cerberus is 
replaced by Hebe.’ 

‘My servants are so lazy, your honour,’ apologised Madame, 
‘ our Cerberus is cleaning the shoes in his morning sleep, and my 
femme de chambre has scarce made up her mind whether the 
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broom she is using is a dream or a reality. If your honour will 
be so condescending as to step into the parlour 

‘One moment, madam,’ said Topsparkle, and then turning to 
the open door he waved his hand to the footmen. ‘You can take 
my chair home, you fellows. I shall walk.’ 

The chairmen took up their lightened load, and the footmen 
trudged off in front of the sedan, as Madame Fétis shut the door, 
and followed her visitor into the little parlour, where she drew 
forward a large arm-chair, in which she was wont to take her 
afternoon sleep, and which was naturally the most luxurious seat in 
the room, or it would not have been so favoured. 

‘So my good Fétis has broken down at last,’ said Mr. Top- 
sparkle as he seated himself. 

‘Yes, sir; he is very ill.’ 

‘I was hardly surprised at receiving your amiable billet. I 
have been meditating on our little chat t’other day, my good 
Madame Fétis,’ pursued Topsparkle, lolling negligently forward 
in the commodious chair, with his elbow on his knee, and drawing 
figures upon the dusty carpet with the amber tip of his cane, 
‘and as I am deeply concerned in the health—above all in the 
mental health—of your excellent husband, I felt an anxiety to 
hear more from the same source ; so instead of sending a footman 
to make inquiries, I have come myself. I know the uneasiness of 
a wife’s affection, and that her tenderness may exaggerate the 
signs of evil . 

‘Indeed, sir, I don’t exaggerate my husband’s condition,’ ex- 
claimed the lady, with a fretful air; ‘it grows worse and worse ; 
and I dread the day when I shall see him carried off to Bedlam in 
a strait waistcoat. °*T'was only last night that he had a worse out- 
break than ever, and the night before that , 

‘The night before that you had Jack Spencer, and Lord 
Lavendale, and a party to supper and cards,’ interrupted Top- 
sparkle, tapping Madame’s plump arm with the tips of his skinny 
fingers. ‘Oh, [have heard of your banquetings and revelries, ma 
belle, and the money that is lost and won under this modest roof 
of yours.’ 

‘Indeed, sir, it was a very sober party. There were no ladies, 
and there was no broken glass, nor an item of furniture damaged. 
I protest we should never make both ends meet by such parties as 
that, though Mr. Spencer flings a guinea where any other gentle- 
man would give a shilling. But ’tis the madcap evenings—when 
the ladies and gentlemen take to romping over their supper, or 

when there are swords drawn at cards, and the furniture damagec 
—that bring grist to the mill.’ 
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‘And so there was not much diversion at Mr. Spencer’s party 
—t’was a grave and sedate assembly,’ said Topsparkle with a 
trivial gossiping air, as of one who talked from sheer idleness ; 
‘ but those quiet evenings are more dangerous than your romping 
revelries. Ill warrant the play was high.’ 

Madame shook her head gloomily. 

‘Ay, [ll warrant it was, your honour, for that silly husband of 
mine tossed about in a wakeful fever till daylight, and raved like 
a lunatic towards nine o’clock, when he fell asleep—raved about 
Venice andone Borromeo. Does your honour remember any friend 
of my husband’s by that name ?’ 

‘Borromeo?’ repeated Topsparkle meditatively. ‘No, the 
name is strange to me. And so your husband talked in his sleep, 
and about Venice? Do his thoughts often turn that way ?’ 

‘Tis the first time I have heard him. His ravings have been 
mostly about your honour’s house in Soho Square. What can 
there be in that splendid mansion which should give Louis such a 
horror of it? He is always prating of ghosts. Do you really think 
’tis haunted, sir?’ 

‘Not one whit more than this cosy little parlour of yours, my 
fair friend ; but servants are superstitious, and have a way of in- 
venting a ghost for every fine old house. Mine was once occu- 
pied by Lord Gray, who was beheaded after Monmouth’s rebellion, 
and those fools of mine have concocted a story that his headless 
figure stalks in the corridors between midnight and cock-crow. 
There are no ghosts in Soho Square, madam, save such childish 
inventions as I tell you of; but I fear your husband is in a very 
bad way, and that these ravings of his are but too sure an indica- 
tion of the brandy-drinker’s disease. You must be careful of him, 
my good Madame Fétis, if you would not see him expire in a 
madhouse.’ 

‘ Alas, sir, how can I take care of a man who refuses to take 
care of himself? ’Twas only last night I implored him not to go 
to a supper at Lord Lavendale’s house in Bloomsbury Square, to 
which his lordship had invited him.’ 

‘So his lordship invited your husband to sup, did he? Vastly 
condescending, I protest.’ 

‘Your honour would hardly believe how much notice the 
highest gentlemen in the land have taken of Fétis. °Tis that has 
been his ruin. Lord Lavendale was monstrously taken with him. 
In his sleep that night it was Lavendale at every turn—Venice— 
Borromeo—Lavendale—mixed in all his ravings; and then yester- 
day evening, after the opera, he calls for a chair and is carried to 
his lordship’s house, in spite of my protesting that the company 
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he was going into would lead him into high play and hasten our 
ruin. He would not listen to me, but off he goes, in a sage- 
green ribbed velvet suit which your honour had made for the last 
birthday, and never wore but .once——’ 

‘I remember the suit,’ said Topsparkle: ‘it made me look as 
sickly asa lady of fashion in her morning cap, before she puts on her 
rouge. It cost me ninety-five guineas for the birthday, andI gave 
it to Fétis next morning. “Tis my rule never to wear a suit a 
second time if I don’t like myself in it on the first wearing. ’Tis 
against good sense that a man should disgust himself with his own 
person for the sake of a few paltry guineas. I dare swear Fétis 
looks admirable in the suit. ’Tis just the colour of his own com- 
plexion.’ 

‘He looked more of a fine gentleman than ’tis well a man of 
his position should,’ replied Madame severely. ‘If he would take 
more pains to save money for his old age, and less to pass for a 
man of fashion, *twould be better for both of us.’ 

‘But with so charming a wife, and with such advantages of 
education, a man of romantic temper might be pardoned for forget- 
ting that he had not been born in the purple,’ pleaded Topsparkle 
with his ruminating air. ‘ But I distract you from your narrative. 
You were about to say , 

‘ Oh, sir, could you but have seen my husband at four o’clock 
this morning, when he came back from his orgy.’ 

‘The word is severe, madam. Was he intoxicated ?’ 

‘Worse than that, sir. He was white as death, and trembling 
in every limb. He had tried to walk home, but had well nigh 
fallen in the street, when the chance of an empty coach saved him, 
He seemed as if he were struck speechless, would answer none of 
my questions, and let me help him to bed like a baby. Yet it 
was not losing his money which had overcome his senses, for the 
guineas fell out of his pockets and strewed the carpet as if it had 
been raining gold. He lay moaning half the night, till he fell 
into a kind of stupor.’ 

‘Did he rave as on the previous night ?’ 

‘ Not one intelligible word has he uttered since he came home.’ 

‘Strange. It looks like some kind of seizure. Have you sent 
for a doctor ?’ 

‘No, sir; I was afraid for any one to see him in such a con- 
dition, lest it should get about the neighbourhood that he is a 
lunatic, and spoil our business.’ 

‘You are a vastly sensible woman, an excellent prudent 
creature, exclaimed Topsparkle, with enthusiasm. ‘Let not a 
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mortal see him till he has got his reason again. Should it once 
be rumoured that he is out of his mind you would be undone.’ 

‘I have spoken to your honour with perfect candour, as my 
poor husband’s patron and frierid,’ returned Madame meekly. 

‘You have done wisely, my good soul. I am your husband’s 
best friend, and your only safe adviser. It is evident that he has 
got himself into a condition that is but one step from madness, 
and madness in this country is a terrible ‘thing. It means the 
loss of all a man’s rights as a citizen, it means the confiscation of 
his property, upon which the iron clutch of the High Court of 
Chancery swoops down like the claw of a vulture. It means that 
from comfortable circumstances a maniac’s family may be reduced 
to paupers.’ 

‘ Oh, sir, protect me from such a calamity.’ 

‘Do not fear, sweet soul. You shall be protected. Should 
the worst come, and your husband must needs be removed, it shall 
be my sacred care to provide for you. Two hundred a year in 
Paris, where you might, perhaps, return to the profession which 
you so much adorned.’ 

‘ Oh, sir, you have, indeed, the soul of a great nobleman. It 
was the dream of my girlhood to live in Paris.’ 

‘The nest shall be found for you, poor bird, if the tempest 
of calamity should ever blow you hence,’ murmured Topsparkle, 
patting her plump hand. 

‘But indeed, sir, we will hope my poor husband will recover 
his reason, and learn better sense,’ resumed Madame, after a few 
moments’ reflection. ‘Iam very fond of Poland Street, and this 
business would be a fortune for us if Fétis would leave off play.’ 

‘My dear soul, he has gone too far. He will never be cured. 
When a man of his age gambles or drinks, the chances of cure are 
nil.’ 

‘Would you like to see him, sir ?’ 

Topsparkle suppressed a shudder. 

‘Better not, madam. [ should but agitate him by my pre- 
sence. I will call on you to-morrow, when he may be in a better 
condition to converse with me.’ 

He kissed Madame’s fair hand, and bowed himself out of her 
presence. He walked along Poland street, across Golden Square, 
westward to St. James’s Street, with that light and easy motion 
which had become natural to him, the bearing of an elderly man 
who never meant to be old, who defied age to wither him, and 
who conquered the insidious foe called time, by being in all 
things younger than youth itself. Yonder gallant guardsman of 
five-and-twenty on the opposite pavement moved heavily compared 
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with the airy grace with which Topsparkle skimmed the street. 
He had trained every muscle, schooled every sinew in the long 
fight against senility. By his temperance and his activity he had 
contrived so far to have the best of the battle. The day of defeat 
must come sooner or later, he knew, and he had steeled himself to 
contemplate the end with a cynical courage. ‘May it be sharp 
and swift,’ he said, ‘may I crumble to pieces in an hour like an 
embalmed corpse which is suddenly exposed to the air, after two 
thousand years of burial !’ 

To-day, though his mind was full of perplexity, his movements 
and the carriage of his head were as jaunty as ever. No one who 
saw those dainty red-heeled shoes tripping along, and the careless 
swing of that slender rapier, would have supposed that Mr. Topsparkle 
was meditating anything more serious than the last quarrel between 
the Cuzzoni faction and the Faustina faction at the opera house, 
or the last wild exploit of mad-cap Peterborough at Mount-Bevis, 

What was to be done with this worn-out tool of his which was 
getting dangerous? That was the question. It had never occurred 
to Vyvyan Topsparkle that his accomplice would not last as long 
as himself, that this slave of his who had done his bidding with 
unscrupulous obedience, which indicated a mind utterly callous 
and indifferent as to the distinction between right and wrong, 
should at the eleventh hour develop a guilty conscience with all its 
attendant inconveniences. 

‘It is not conscience,’ thought Topsparkle savagely. ‘ The 
man cares no more for that false feeble creature, who lies in 
St. Anne’s churchyard, than he cares for St. Anne herself. It is 
brandy and not conscience that moves him. He has destroyed his 
nerves by intemperance, and must needs call up the dead to torment 
himself and endanger me. A madhouse—yes, that is the safest 
abode for a gentleman in this disposition. I have only to find out 
the safest madhouse, and then, presto, my friend Fétis shall be 
bestowed where a strait waistcoat will tame his antics, and the 
free use of the gag will put a stop to his invocations of the dead. 
A mad-doctor, and a private madhouse—that is what I have to 
find without loss of time.’ 

Then after walking a little farther, cudgelling his brain in the 
effort to remember all he had ever heard about the incarceration 
of madmen in England, he reverted to a question which was more 
perplexing to him than the ravings of Fétis. 

‘ Lavendale, que diable allait-il faire dans cette galére? what the 
deuce can impel Lavendale to patronise my valet ? and why should 
his lordship’s society revive old associations with Venice, and reduce 
the man from semi-lunacy to dumb melancholic madness, as I 
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doubt his state must be to-day, if his wife speaks truth? There 
is mystery and mischief here, and I cannot too soon protect myself 
from the chances of awkward revelations. There must be some 
private way of dealing with madmen, without shutting them up in 
that great hospital by London Wall where all the world may see 
them at a penny a head, easier and cheaper than the lions in the 
Tower. I remember how Lavendale and his friend were struck 
by that marvellous likeness between the picture of the dead and 
Miss Bosworth : yet what should come of that, an accidental re- 
semblance, curious, but of no significance. I almost hated that 
girl for the shock her face gave me every time we met. It was a 
constant oppression to my spirits to have her in my house. And 
now they say Durnford has run away with her and married her 
at Keith’s Chapel, and that her father has thrown her off in conse- 
quence, so that my gentleman has but a penniless beauty for his 
partner in life, and no doubt will soon repent his bargain. Why 
should Lavendale invite my valet ? Oh, a whim, no doubt, a trick, 
a practical joke such as Wharton and his Schemers used to hatch 
t’other day—some conspiracy against a woman’s peace or repu- 
tation. Something modish, witty, and iniquitous, no doubt. 
Why should I fancy there is mischief to me amidst such random 
follies? But the fact remains that Fétis has taken to blabbing, 
and must be gagged. Yes, my poor good faithful self-serving 
servant, you were a very convenient and useful person so long as 
you knew how to hold your tongue, but now you have turned 
babbler you must be provided for accordingly. The wife can be 
easily dealt with. She is vain, silly, and selfish, and can be bought 
cheap.’ 

Mr. Topsparkle was now in St. James’s Street, in front of 
White’s chocolate house, which was one of his chief resorts when 
he wanted to kill time between the morning undress saunter in the 
Mall and the afternoon parade in the Ring. ’T'was here he heard 
the latest news of the town, such floating scandals as had not yet 
been transfixed by the ‘ Flying Post’ or the ‘St. James’s Journal’ ; 
and it was here he met the innumerable gentlemen who were 
pleased to be bosom friends with a rehabilitated millionaire. 

‘Why, Top,’ exclaimed one of these gentry—an easy-going 
young gentleman, who had spent a brace of fortunes, his own and 
his wife’s, and so deemed he had earned the right to live upon his 
friends and the general public—‘thou art younger by ten years 
than thou wert last week. Thou look’st like Hyperion new lighted 
on a heaven-kissing hill.’ 

‘ And thou, Chambers, wast at the play-house last night, I take 
it; and supped on champagne afterwards, and art not yet sober,’ 
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answered Mr. Topsparkle somewhat coolly, as he seated himself 
at his favourite table. 

‘Thou hast hit the mark, Top. Invite me toa dish of tea 
and sober me; I have not the price of one in my pocket.’ 

‘Sit down then, and behave decently while the Bohea is brew- 
ing.’ 

Pekoe, friend, Pekoe; nothing like Pekoe to clear the fumes 
of last night’s wine. Do you hear, waiter; Mr. Topsparkle’s 
chocolate & la vanille, and a dish of your strongest pekoe for Mr. 
Topsparkle’s friend, with cream, mind, with plenty of cream.’ 

White’s was full at this leisure hour before dinner, and there 
were many greetings for Mr. Topsparkle of a less exuberant but 
no less friendly tone than that of Captain Chambers. He sipped 
his chocolate in a leisurely manner, looked about him, and listened, 
returned every salutation, kissed his hand to acquaintances at the 
farther end of the room, and said very little. He was pondering 
which of all these men was most likely to be of use to him in the 
matter he had in hand. He wanted to obtain information of a 
peculiar character without appearing too curious on the subject. 
He wanted to be advised without asking for anybody’s advice. 

At any other time he would have received Captain Cha mbers’s 
familiar advances with an icy reserve ; but to-day he was inclined 
to be indulgent, for he told himself that Chambers was just the 
kind of scamp who might be useful in an emergency; a man who 
with his last guinea had parted with his last scruple, a perfect 
specimen of the relentless gentlemanly villain, without heart, con- 
science, or honour, a scourge to confiding tradesmen, a traitor to 
trusting women, a bad son, a bad husband, a worse father, and a 
very pleasant fellow to fill an empty chair at a dinner-party. 

‘ How’s your wife, Bob?’ asked a man at the next table. ‘I saw 
her in the Ring a week ago in the old dowager’s carriage, looking 
as ill as if she was going to die and give you the chance of an 
heiress.’ 

‘Egad, I shall have to commit bigamy if she doesn’t, so for 
conscience’ sake she ought to give up the ghost,’ answered Cham- 
bers. ‘I have been seriously meditating running off with an Irish 
heiress under a false name and settling in some corner of her 
barbarous country, where I could live upon her fortune and escape 
all the vexations of this accursed town.’ 

‘I don’t think you should anathematise a town, Bob, which has 
allowed you to cut a very pretty figure and to spend twice your 
fortune,’ said his friend. 

‘Oh, your damned shopkeepers have been civil enough,’ 
answered Chambers, lolling back in his chair and picking his 
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teeth languidly. ‘I had a bevy of them in my dressing-room 
every morning teasing me for orders long after I was absolutely 
insolvent. But twas my tailor finished me.’ 

‘Indeed! How was that? Surely he never caught you in so 
soft a mood as to pay him ?’ 

‘Oh, it was a bite of the most diabolical nature. "T'was soon 
after I married that the fellow began to get importunate. I had 
run up a pretty long bill with him, birthday suits, hunting clothes, 
an occasional hundred on my I O U, when I was hard up for card- 
money. Your West-end snip is generally a money-lender in 
disguise. I suppose the total must have been close upon four 
figures; but I had never bothered myself about the matter. One 
morning the insolent rascal congratulated me upon having married 
an heiress. No doubt he knew Belle’s poor little fortune to a 
guinea. I thanked him for his compliments in a manner which 
was as good as telling him to mind his own business, and next 
week he asked me for five or six hundred on account. “Shillings, 
d’ye mean, sirrah?” saysI. ‘“ No, captain, guineas,” says he; “ your 
bill, including money lent, is over twelve hundred.” This stag- 
gered me, for I had not a sixpence of my own, and my wife’s 
modest dowry of seven thousand pounds was tightly settled upon 
herself. I have always thought with Sir Richard Steele that our 
new fashion of marriage settlements is the most detestable form 
of bargaining that was ever invented. Mr. Snip looked black as 
thunder when I frankly confessed my inability to pay him till I 
dropped into an expected legacy from my East Indian godfather, 
who had long been ailing. Need I say that I invented the god- 
father and the legacy on the spot ?’ 

‘ And was Snip satisfied to accept your oriental security ?’ 

‘ Alas, no, he told me that unless my wife would guarantee the 
payment of his bill he should be under the painful necessity of 
consigning me to the Fleet prison and the tender mercies of that 
notorious friend of humanity, Governor Bambridge. The fellow 
was evidently in earnest, so to make a long story short poor Belle 
consented to be responsible for the scoundrel’s account, and all 
went merrily for the next three years, when after worrying damn- 
ably with lawyers’ letters, of which I naturally took no notice, he 
put in an execution and had to be paid off in a lump sum of 
68591. 7s. 114d., and poor Belle found her fortune was altogether 
swamped by this one liability.’ 

‘How did she take it?’ asked his friend. 

‘Like an angel, and I believe she would have been a loving 
wife to the end in spite of all my peccadilloes, debts, cards, and 
women included; but the old Dowager came swooping down like 
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Medea in her chariot, and carried her lost lamb back to the 
family fold in Golden Square, where they all pig together upon 
shoulders of mutton and cowheel, but contrive to keep up a show 
of gentility in the way of a worn-out coach and a brace of hungry 
footmen.’ 

‘Very wonderful are the struggles of polite poverty,’ said the 
other, ‘ but it is still more wonderful to me, Bob, how you con- 
trive to keep out of the sponging house, criblé de. dettes though 
you are.’ 

‘Ah, that is indeed a miracle,’ replied Chambers. ‘ I 
sometimes catch myself wondering at the long-suffering of 
my creditors. Yet their patience is not altogether unrewarded. 
I have introduced some very pretty fellows to my old purveyors. 
There are innocent young fellows from the country who would 
never know where to go for their finery if there wasn’t an experi- 
enced man of fashion to put them in the right path.’ 

‘ Ay, Bob, we all understand your pleasant ways. Whena man 
loses the ability to spend on his own account he may still flourish 
as the source of spending in others. Tradesmen are always civil 
to Captain Rook if he visits them in company with Squire 
Pigeon.’ 

‘Sdeath, Middleton, d’ye mean to insult me?’ cried Chambers, 
with his hand on his sword, 

‘ Nay, Captain, I did but respond in tune with your own ethics, 
which were never of the starchest.’ 

‘ Faith, you're right, friend, I was never given to riding the high 
horse of morality. I spent my money like a gentleman, and my 
wife’s money after it, and have earned the right to take things 
easily.’ 

‘Till you find yourself in the sponging house, Bob. That evil 
day must come. All your creditors will not be equally placable.’ 

‘ Whenever I get into the sponging house the odds are I shall 
be kicked out again for want of funds to make me worth keeping. 
Your sponging house, kept by some dirty Jew, and waited on by a 
drab, is the most expensive hotel in London.’ 

‘Then they'll put you among the poor prisoners, and let you 
fetch and carry for those that are better off. °Twill be a sorry end 
for Buck Chambers, the man who used to keep two servants to 
attend to his jackboots.’ 

‘Hang it, ‘twas no superfluity of service. No man can be 
expected to do more than look after three horses or six pairs of 
boots.’ 

‘If they do nab you, Bob,’ said another friend who had been 
attracted from a neighbouring table as the conversation grew louder, 
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Mr. Topsparkle sipping his chocolate silently all the while, and 
listening in a half-abstracted mood, only reflecting within himself 
much as Romeo did about the apothecary, that here was a fellow 
who would do anything for gold, ‘ if the limbs of the law do get you 
in their clutches, let us hope, for the sake of a world that could 
scarce exist pleasurably without you, that they won’t put you into 
Marjory’s.’ 

‘Marjory’s! What, the sponging-house in Shoe Lane,’ cried 
Chambers; ‘ ’tis an execrable den, but not a whit worse than their 
vther holes. I have hobbed and nobbed with my friends in most 
of their rat-traps, and know the geography of them. I'd as lief be 
at Marjory’s as anywhere else if I must needs have the key turned 
upon me.’ 

‘Not just now, Bob, for there was an honest fellow, an Exeter 
tradesman up in London for a holiday, and arrested by mistake 
for another, who died of small pox at Marjory’s only yesterday 
morning, and they say the disease rages in the house, and has done 
for the last ten days.’ 

The Captain sprang to his feet in a fury. 

' €And yet they go on taking prisoners there,’ he cried, ¢ poor. 
innocent wretches, whose only crime is to have lived like gentle- 
men! What a vile world we live in!’ 

‘A vile world with a vengeance. Marjory’s is a gold mine for 
Bambridge. He claps all his prisoners into that hell, and makes 
them pay heavily before he allows them to be removed to the 
purgatory of another house, or the paradise of prison and chummage. 
This poor wretch from Exeter had not a stiver about him, so they 
refused to shift him. He was put in a room with three other men, 
one of whom was just recovering from the disease. The Exeter 
man took it badly, and died off-hand.’ 

The Captain put on his hat. 

‘ Farewell, friends,’ he said, ‘ I’m off by to-night’s fast coach to 
Bristol, and from thence to the wilds of Connemara. Iwas not born 
to be carrion for the vulture Bambridge.’ 

He pulled himself together with a debonair movement, and 
staggered gaily out of the house, amidst the laughter of his 
friends. 

‘ Was there ever such a good-humoured hardened villain ?’ ex- 
claimed Middleton ; ‘’tis a perpetual conundrum to me how he 
keeps out of gaol.’ 

‘He will get there some day,’ said a gentleman of clerical 
aspect ; ‘our friend will have his pennyworth of prison with a noose 
to follow.’ 

Mr. Topsparkle paid his score, and sauntered away. 
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Not a word had he heard, nor had he made any inquiry, about 
madhouses, public or private, yet it seemed to him that he was 
wiser than when he entered the chocolate house, and that he knew 
all he wanted to know. 


Cuarter XXXII. 


‘THE SMILES OF NATURE AND THE CHARMS OF ART.’ 


Mr. Férs slept until late in the afternoon, and awoke restored 
to his senses and so far recovered in his health as to be able to 
dress himself and go downstairs. He was taking a cup of coffee 
strengthened with cognac in his wife’s parlour when the Topsparkle 
orange and brown livery again enlivened the doorstep, and a note 
was handed in at the door. 

It was a somewhat urgent summons from Fétis’s patron and 
master. 

‘If you are well enough to come to me this afternoon I should 
like to see you,’ wrote Mr. Topsparkle: ‘my messenger will get 
you a chair.’ 

Fétis told the footman that he was able to walk, and would 
wait upon Mr. Topsparkle almost immediately. He followed the 
footman in about five minutes, and was at once admitted to his 
master’s dressing-room, where he found Mr. Topsparkle sitting 
before the fire in slippers and a crimson brocade négligé: 

‘My good Fétis, pray think me not inhuman in sending for 
you, he exclaimed in his airiest manner, ‘but if you have vital 
power enough to put my head and complexion in order for the 
evening it will be a real benevolence on your part. I am to go to 
an assembly at Henrietta’s, and I don’t want to look older than 
poor Mr. Congreve, who has the air of Methuselah.’ 

‘I do not believe her Grace thinks so, sir,’ said Fétis, going 
over to the toilet table and beginning to arrange his arsenal of 
little china pots, and cut crystal bottles, brushes and sponges, and 
hare’s feet.’ 

‘Oh, for her he is always Adonis. But he grows daily more 
wrinkled and mummified, and he paints as badly as Kneller at 
his worst, which is saying much,’ replied Topsparkle, seating him- 
self in front of the glass, a Venetian mirror, framed in filagree 
silver, which ought to have reflected beauty as young and fresh as 
Belinda’s. ‘And so, my poor friend, he continued with a sympa- 
thetic air, ‘you have been very ill. May I ask the nature of your 
attack ?’ 

‘I was as near death as I could be, I believe, sir,’ answered 
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Fétis gloomily, still occupied with cosmetics and paint brushes, 
and going on with his work as he spoke. ‘ You will laugh at me 
doubtless when I tell you the cause of my indisposition, for you 
have a lighter nature than mine, or you could scarce live con- 
tentedly in this house.’ 

‘I have less education, and more philosophy, Fétis. That is 
the secret of my easier temper.’ 

‘I saw a ghost last night, sir,’ said Fétis, beginning his opera- 
tions on his master’s complexion. 

‘Indeed, my dear Fétis, I am told they swarm in the neigh- 
bourhood of Bloomsbury, where I hear you spent last midnight in 
most patrician society.’ 

‘How did you know where I spent my evening?’ gasped 
Fétis. 

‘A little bird, my dear friend, a sweet little singing bird. 
Our London groves are vocal with such airy songsters. Pray 
keep your hand steady. God’s curse, fellow, that wash of yours is 
abominable when ’tis not laid on smoothly. You are too thick 
over the right temple.’ 

There was a pause, during which Fétis finished his ground 
colour and outlined an eyebrow with a miniature painter’s camel’s- 
hair pencil. 

‘And so you sawa ghost last night. Was it in Denmark 
Street, St. Giles’s, as you reeled homewards after your orgy ?’ 

‘No, sir, *twas before I left Lord Lavendale’s house. I had 
supped with his lordship and Mr. Durnford ? 

‘A fellow I hate!’ interrupted Topsparkle ; ‘a sinister, prying 
knave!’ 

‘We had played cards for an hour or so, and I had been sole 
winner. I was in excellent spirits, elated, rejuvenated in my 
good luck. I had to pass through a suite of cold and empty 
rooms, dark except for the candle carried by my companion, 
Durnford, and a gleam of light from a lamp on the staircase he- 
yond. It was in this semi-darkness I saw the shape of her whose 
death we compassed, in that room yonder, forty years ago!’ 

He pointed to the door opening into Topsparkle’s bed- 
chamber. 

‘My good Fétis, you were drunk,’ said his master, without 
moving a muscle. ‘His lordship had plied you with wine till 
your highly imaginative mind was on the alert for phantoms. An 
effect of light and shade in a dusky room, a white curtain per- 
chance, an optical delusion of some kind. I should have given 
you credit for more sense and less superstition.’ 

‘I tell you ’twas she, Margharita Vincenti. It was her face, 
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sad, reproachful, as it has looked upon me many a time in this 
house. It was her figure, her attitude, standing there before me 
in the light of Mr. Durnford’s uplifted candle, with all the reality 
of life.’ , 

‘And yet in a trice the vision vanished, melted before your 
eyes ?’ 

‘Indeed I know not, sir, for the terror of the moment over- 
came my senses, and I swooned.’ 

‘My good Fétis, you are in a very bad state of health. You 
need to be monstrously careful of yourself. These signs and 
wonders of yours presage lunacy. Give me the hand-mirror. No, 
your eyebrows are not so successful as usual. There is a gouty 
line in the arch of the left, and you have given me a scintilla too 
much rouge. Pray tone down that rosy-apple appearance to a 
more delicate peach bloom. I think you are falling off in the 
composition of your red. There is a purple tinge that is too 
conspicuously artificial. You are a chemist, and should know 
more of the amalgamation of colours. You should try to imitate 
nature, my good Fétis. And so you say you saw my poor Mar- 
gharita’s ghost, and that *twas Mr. Durnford who held the candle 
that lighted the vision ?’ 

‘It was just as I have told you.’ 

‘To be sure. And pray do you happen to remember a certain 
young lady, an heiress, who came to the Abbey last winter, 
and who was the living image of my poor Margharita—whom you 
must remember I indulged and treated with all possible kindness 
so long as she was faithful to me—and on whose account you 
might therefore spare me your reproaches.’ 

‘I cannot forget: my crime nor who prompted it.’ 

‘Plague take you, Fétis, why use hard words? “T'was but a 
sleeping draught made a thought too powerful, so that the sleep 
became eternal. ’I'was euthanasia. Had that girl lived her fate 
would have been a bitterone. She was on the downward slope when 
death stopped her. She had ceased to care for me, and was passion- 
ately in love with Churchill. Do you suppose he would have 
remained true to her when the vanity of conquest was over and 
her monotony of sweetness began to pall? Deserted by him, 
she would have fallen a prey to some coarser profligate, and then 
the side boxes, and the hospital or Bridewell. Faithless to me, 
there was nothing but death that could save her.’ 

‘You might have made her your wife.’ 

* Because I found her false and fickle as a mistress! A pretty 
reason, quotha.’ 

‘To be made an honest woman would have steadied her; you 
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might have given her the company of her child; that is evera 
mother’s safeguard.’ 

‘ Pollute my house with the presence of a squalling baby! No, 
Fétis, endurance has limits. Pshaw! let us not harp upon this 
folly. Do you remember Mrs. Bosworth ?’ 

‘Yes; I saw her only at a distance. The likeness was certainly 
startling.’ 

‘And you did not know that the lady is now Mr. Durnford’s 
wife? He stole her from her father’s house t’other day, and 
Parson Keith married them.’ 

‘No; I had not heard that.’ 

‘ And therefore could not guess that the ghost you saw in the 
dark room was no less a personage than Durnford’s young wife, 
who by a freak of nature happens to be the living image of my 
dead mistress ? ’ 

‘ By Heaven, it might have been so! I never guessed—I never 
thought ’—faltered Fétis. 

‘Of course not. You have lost your head, my friend, since 
you took to cards and strong waters. Had you been content to 
drink like a gentleman, these fancies would never have addled 
your brains. I hope you betrayed yourself no more than by your 
swooning fit in Lavendale’s presence. You held your tongue, I 
trust, when your senses returned ? ’ 

‘TI know not,’ answered Fétis, with an embarrassed air. ‘I left 
the house like a sleep-walker, scarce conscious of my own actions ; 
nor do I know how I reached my own chamber.’ 

‘You are a sad fool, my dear Fétis, and what is more you are 
a dangerous fool,’ said Topsparkle in his gentlest voice and with a 
faint sigh. ‘The hand-glass again, please. Yes, that is better: 
the eyebrows have more delicacy than your first attempt. I want 
to look my best to-night. A man who has a beautiful wife should 
not look a scarecrow. You have a remarkable talent for touching 

up a face; a gift, Fétis, a gift. “Tis an art that can be no more 
learnt than oratory or poetry. A man must be born with it. I 
am very sorry for you, my good Louis, sorry that tongue of yours 
is no more to be trusted. There, that will do. My valet can help 
me on with my wig. You are looking ill and tired. Get home as 
fast as you can.’ 

‘Indeed, sir, I am far from well.’ 

‘I can see it, my poor friend. Good day to you. Tell my 
servant to bring me a dish of tea as you go out.’ 

Fétis bowed and retired, gave his master’s message to the 
footman sitting half asleep in the anteroom, and went out of the 
house. 
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He had not left the Square before he was stopped by two 
shabbily clad men, one of whom tapped him on the shoulder. 

‘You are my prisoner, Mr. Fétis.’ 

‘Prisoner, fellow! you are joking.’ 

‘No, sir; this will show you there is no joke in the matter ;’ 
and the man produced a paper which Mr. Fétis read with a 
troubled brow. 

‘This can be very easily settled,’ he said after a pause; ‘’tis 
but a bagatelle. I had forgotten that Mr. Bevis had sued me. The 
account is such a paltry one, and I have put thousands into Bevis’s 
pockets. It is but fifty pounds. If you will accompany me to 
yonder house on the other side of the Square, Mr. Topsparkle will 
oblige me with the cash.’ 

‘ Can’t do no such thing, your honour,’ growled the bailiff, in a 
voice thickened by hard living and strong drink. ‘ My orders are 
to take you straight to the sponging house. You can communicate 
with your friends when you're there.’ 

‘But the house is within a few paces, and I tell you I can get 
the money !’ 

‘ The law’s the law, and it mustn’t be tampered with,’ said the 
man, ‘ and duty’s duty, and it’s mine to see you safe inside the lock. 
Call a coach, Jerry; there’s a stand in Greek Street,’ and so, with 
his arm held in the dirty grasp of a bailiff, Mr. Fétis was marched 
off to a coach. 

In that trouble of mind which had been growing on him of 
late he had indeed almost forgotten that judgment had been pro- 
nounced against him at the suit of Messrs. Bevis, wine merchants, 
of the Strand, whose account, though he made so light of it, was 
one of long standing, Messrs. Bevis had filled and refilled Mr. 
Topsparkle’s cellars since his re-establishment in London, and 
Fétis had been the agent and intermediary in all purchases of wine, 
choosing, tasting, approving, and had been courted and fawned upon 
by the Messrs. Bevis and their clerks. And now, on account of a 
trumpery fifty-odd pounds for goods supplied to himself, he was to 


be locked up in gaol! He was astounded at the ingratitude of these 
wretches. 


(To be continued.) 





Cicely Chrystal. 


I, 


Tue lecture was just over. We four girls, the lectured, were 
standing, notebooks in hand, in a little group in the corridor, 
talking in subdued tones, consulting one another on a knotty 
point in the history of grand jury. The lecturer came out of the 
lecture-room and passed us. He bowed gravely as he passed, and 
went hastily down the stairs, his college cap in his hand, his long 
gown falling limply about his tall, thin figure. We were silent 
until he was out of sight; then our tongues were loosened, and 
we no longer spoke in subdued tones. 

‘Poor young man!’ said Lottie feelingly. 

‘He is grave as a judge,’ said Nell. 

‘That,’ said Claudia weightily, ‘is nervousness. He is nervous, 
girls—nervous of us.’ 

But it was I who had most to say. I leant against the 
balusters, with my face towards the open door of the lecture-room, 
and gave the girls the benefit of all my observations. 

‘Yes, he is nervous,’ I said. ‘Poor young man, he is shy! 
When I asked him if the grand jury still existed he blushed, 
girls—oh, he is copper-coloured to start with, I know, but he blushed 
through the copper-colour ; 

‘For your ignorance, perhaps,’ suggested Claudia. 

‘ He is very shy,’ said I. ‘Heis not used, I expect, to teaching 
giils. He cannot forget that we are girls. He waited—did you 
notice ?—until we had left the room; the other lecturers stalk 
out before us. I think he wanted to open the door for us and to 
bow usout. Ob, poor young man, he is shy !—shy and young P 

The girls were frowning at me. Claudia was touching my 
elbow, with mysterious meaning, on one side; Nell pulling my 
sleeve imperatively on the other. Lottie formed her lips into a 
silent ‘ hush.’ 

‘Shy and young—very young !—what is the matter ?’ I said. 

Nobody answered me. No answer, indeed, was needed. At 
that moment our lecturer passed us again and went back into the 
lecture-room. He had come up the stairs behind me—he must 
have heard me. He seemed to glance my way as he passed. There 
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seemed to be a twinkle in his grey-blue eyes. The girls moved 
slowly away ; but I turned precipitately and fled. 

Past the lecture-room door, along the corridor, upstairs I fled, 
to my own little room (study, bedchamber, and reception-room) 
near the sky. I meant to work, and took my Stubbs and turned 
over its leaves, and found my place hurriedly, with unusual energy. 
But work would not drive away the remembrance of my unlucky 
speeches; the sentences bore no meaning to me; I could not fix 
my attention on the history of early Germanic institutions. I 
shut up my Stubbs in despair; the girls were playing tennis in 
the courts below, I seized my racket and ran swiftly down to join 
them. Tennis would make me forget. . 

But if my thoughts were distracted for an hour or two, they 
attacked me again when the game was over. I stood before my 
glass and changed my dress for dinner, and grew rosy red as the 
remembrance of my words came back. I had said that he had 
blushed because I spoke to him—TI had said that he was shy—I 
had implied that he was shy of me because I was a girl. Ishould 
never dare to speak to him or look at himagain! I had called 
him copper-coloured—at least I might have spared him that 
reproach. I looked in the glass at my own little face; it was 
brown as a berry—brown by nature in the first place, and made 
more brown by the summer sun and the breeze from the sea at 
home. His eyes were blue and his hair was fair. I was altogether 
brown—hair, eyes, skin, all brown alike. And I had called him 
copper-coloured !—I had called him young !—what else had I 
called him? I brushed back my brown hair tightly and severely, 
tied my soft silk sash with a jerk, and ran down to dinner with 
a rush, hoping to escape from my thoughts again. 

Perhaps, after all, I thought, trying to comfort myself, he had 
not heard me. My voice, alas! was clear as a bell’s ; I was an only 
girl in a family of boys—a spoilt girl who had never been taught 
to be meek and silent in the presence of her brothers—a talkative 
girl who had learnt to make herself heard in any Babel of louder 
and gruffer voices. But perhaps he had been thinking—not 
listening—meditating on the Mark system, trial by jury, or the 
disruptive tendency of feudal government. But no, said the 
girls, he must have heard ; there was no doubt whatever that he 
had heard me. 

The girls were as happy as usual.. They could contemplate the 
situation tranquilly; it even afforded them amusement; they 
found something humorous in my discomfiture. It was I, not 
they, whom he had overheard. 

We cat in a half-circle on the floor before the fire that night, 
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in our pretty bright dressing-gowns, and drank cocoa and ate 
sweet biscuits before going to bed. I was hostess. The study, 
the little tin kettle singing on the hob, the blue and white china, 
the cocoa, the sweet biscuits were all mine. We four friends gave 
cocoa-parties in turn. To-morrow Claudia would provide the 
feast. Yesterday Nell had been hostess. Cocoa was the chief 
dissipation of our college. We gave ‘ cocoas’ as our brothers gave 
‘ wines °—it was a drink easily made, inexpensive, nutritious. 

We sat round the fire on the floor, talking and laughing, hold- 
ing our teacups and stirring our cocoa slowly and absent-mindedly 
as we talked. My guests were merry, but I to-night was un- 
usually silent and depressed. 

‘ After all,’ said Claudia sensibly, trying to comfort me— 
‘after all, what did you say, Cis? Nothing—nothing, at all 
events, that mattered. You said he was young: well, that is true. 
How old, girls, do you imagine he is?’ 

‘ Twenty-five,’ said Lottie. 

‘Twenty-four,’ said Nell. 

‘Very young,’ said Claudia conclusively. 

‘Then you called him shy—well, he ts shy. You said he 
blushed—well, he does blush.’ 

‘That is just it,’ I groaned. ‘It is all so true.’ 

‘He will think you observant,’ said Nelly, nibbling the sugar 
from her biscuit with slow Epicurean enjoyment. 

‘He will think, at all events, that you are interested in him,’ 
said Lottie cheerfully. 

‘In him—a man!’ I groaned, for a girl who has tyrannised 
over eight admiring brothers and been treated all her life with 
deference by fond father and uncles has an ungrateful scorn for 
men. I had had no meek mother and aunts and sisters to teach 
me humility as a becoming womanly virtue. 

‘Poor Cis—poor Cicely!’ said the girls sympathetically. 
‘And Saturday is coming and you will be forced to see him. You 
poor, poor Cicely !’ 

Yes, Saturday was coming. On Wednesday and Thursday and 
Friday I went about with a constant consciousness of Saturday’s 
inevitable advance. Our lecturer had stated that on Saturday 
afternoon he would be pleased to go through our papers with us, 
to discuss points of interest, explain difficulties, and remove 
possible misconceptions. We were to go to him singly. I was to 
go alone to the man who, I had said, was shy of me and thought of 
me as a girl and could not forget that I was a girl, whom I had 
called copper-coloured, who I had said blushed. The thought was 
terrible. 
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Saturday came. The girls were cheerful. ‘ Go first, Cis,’ they 
said—‘ go first and get it over.’ 

‘Yes, I will go first,’ I said. But when he came I faltered 
and put off the evil moment, and Claudia, Nell, and Lottie all 
went in before me. 

‘ He is not shy to-day,’ reported Nell on herreturn. ‘I think, 
Cis, that perhaps we were mistaken about him. Or, perhaps, he 
was under the impression that we were learned girls; after our 
papers and our chatter he knows us better and thinks very little 
of us. He is solemn—horribly solemn! And no old man could 
be severer. Oh, he is quite at his ease.’ 

Nell had reported truly. He was quite at his ease. He was 
sitting waiting at a table which had pens and ink and papers on 
it; there was no expectancy in his attitude; he seemed a little 
bored, indeed ; he sat with his back towards the door, one elbow 
on the table, his hand propping his chin. He rose when he heard 
me, and looked at me calmly enough as he shook hands. 

‘ Miss Chrystal ? ’ he said. 

‘Yes,’ I said meekly. 

He touched a chair that stood beside his at the table, and I 
sat down with a feeling of obedience. His face was grave, his 
manner, as Nell had said, severe; I wondered how I could have 
thought him nervous; he looked as though he had never blushed ; 
he seemed quite unaffected by the consciousness that his pupil 
was a girl. He seated himself beside me, and drew a corrected 
exercise towards him. 

‘ This, I think, is your paper, Miss Chrystal ?’ 

‘Yes,’ I said, in a small voice—‘* I—I think so, Mr. Tudor.’ 

He was turning the pages slowly and gravely. I sat looking 
down at my hands folded meekly on the table, and did not see his 
face. 

‘ Your first answer is—is inadequate.’ 

‘The first part of Stubbs is—is very difficuit,’ I said, venturing 
to look up. 

There was a strange quick little twinkle for a moment in his 
eyes as he glanced at me; but his lips did not smile. 

‘In the next question,’ he said slowly, ‘ you confuse—or seem 
to confuse—two things, the Constitutions and the Assize of 
Clarendon—a slip, perhaps?’ 

He was looking steadily and calmly at me, waiting. For the 
first time in my life I felt small and young and meek. I forgot 
that I was nineteen, and no longeraschoolgirl. I was overwhelmed 
with a sense of my own ignorance. ‘No—it was not a slip,’ I 
said. Constitutional history is quite—quite new to me.’ 
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‘So I had gathered from your paper,’ he said quietly. 

His very gravity and quietness seemed like bitterest satire. 
He said he did not grasp my theory here—did not follow my 
argument there. And I had had no theory—I could not follow 
my own argument. He grew more grave and quiet and slow. 
The lump in my throat grew larger every moment. If I had been 
brought up in a family of girls I should have burst into tears 
before him. I sat still and looked at my brown fingers clasping 
one another, and answered briefly. 

At last he pushed back his chair a little, and gave me my 
paper, folded. 

‘You will have to read very steadily, Miss Chrystal.’ 

‘Yes,’ I said, in a small voice. 

‘ For some months.’ 

‘Yes,’ I said again. 

‘The rest of the class are far ahead of you.’ 

‘Yes—yes—I know,’ I said. 

He seemed to have nothing more, wholesomely humiliating, 
to say to me; and I understood that the interview might end, and 
rose to go. He rose too, immediately. Most of our lecturers 
nodded at us and sat still. Mr. Tudor conceded something to my 
girlhood ; he stood when I stood, and remained standing as he 
continued to speak tome. He threw out a crumb of praise, 

‘ Your style is clear,’ he said. ‘When you deal with subjects 
within your grasp—when you do not get out of your depth—your 
style is clear decidedly. Not an altogether historical style, but 
lucid.’ 

I felt that, on the whole, his blame had been less humiliating 
than this his praise. He held open the door for me, and shook 
hands gravely, with a quiet smile. 

‘Good afternoon,’ he said. _ 

‘ Good afternoon,’ I replied, and I fled. 

The girls had invaded my study, and were lazily stretched on 
my bed and window-seat and.rug, waiting for me. 

‘Well?’ they said. 

Isat down beside Claudia on the hearth-rug, and tore my cor- 
rected paper into small atoms and burnt them. ‘I hate him,’ I 
said, poking the fire vigorously and pushing the smouldering paper 
into the flames—‘I hate him! He thinks me conceited! He 
thinks me horrid! He tries to be satirical because he thinks me 
puffed up. He laughs at me—I saw it in his eyes—more than 
once—always—every time I looked at him. I said—TI said he 
blushed—I said he thought of me as a girl—I said he blushed 
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because I spoke to him. And he despises me! And he will 
never, never forget.’ 

And there I forgot that I belonged to a family of boys where 
no one ever wept, and burst into sudden tears ; and Claudia, Nell, 
and Lottie fell to comforting me. 


II. 


As the weeks went on I grew more and more convinced that I 
hated and always should hate Mr. Tudor—that he thought me 
young, ignorant, stupid, flippant, spoilt, and conceited; that he 
despised my intellect, remembered my foolish speeches, and always 
would remember them. His eyes had a way of twinkling when he 
looked at me and looked away again ; all the perplexing questions 
seemed to fall to me, and his lips twitched when I spoke of 
gavelkind as a Custom duty, and found Wolsey guilty under the 
Statute of Purveyance. He seemed to enjoy my blunders; the 
worst mistakes of Claudia, Nell, and Lottie never provoked in him 
even a temptation to smile. 

But the bad half-hour in my week was on Saturday afternoons 
when I went alone to him, and sat by his side whilst he spread out 
that week’s history paper of mine before him, and commented on 
its faults and required an explanation of its ambiguities, and 
waited patiently with most courteous attention for my answers. 
Now and then, glancing up at him quickly, I caught a gleam of 
laughter deep down in his eyes. Yet when he spoke his voice was 
slow and grave and weighty. 

It was a Saturday afternoon in the middle of the term. I sat 
beside him at the table, listening meekly to his criticisms. 

‘You miss the point here, Miss Chrystal.’ 

‘Yes, Mr. Tudor.’ 

‘And here you speak of impeachment as though it were pro- 
cedure by Bill.’ 

‘Yes, Mr. Tudor.’ 

‘That is a somewhat grave mistake.’ 

I could not acquiesce again. And the monosyllabic ‘yes’ was 
the only form of answer that came to me. 

‘ And here, I think, you were required to discuss the constitu- 
tional importance of these events?’ 

‘Yes, Mr. Tudor.’ 

‘You have not done so, Miss Chrystal.’ 

‘ No—I am afraid—I am afraid not.’ 

‘ You mistook the question, possibly ?’ 

He was looking gravely at me, waiting. My spoken answer, 
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like my written answer, was not very much to the point. I spoke 
desperately. 

‘ What is the good of it all?’ I said. ‘ What does it matter 
about the judicial system, and who has the control of taxation ? 
What does it matter about the Parliament, and the Courts, and 
all the dull old laws? One can’t really care for the Constitution’ 

I had time, whilst he sat surveying me, to feel ashamed of my 
babyish, passionate speech. 

‘What made you think of devoting yourself to the study of 
Constitutional history?’ he said, with gentle surprise. His 
gentleness seemed like satire. My eyes, in spite of myself, sud- 
denly filled with tears. Suddenly, he looked away from me. He 
asked me no more questions. For the next five minutes he talked 
rapidly, without a pause. When I resolutely blinked back my 
tears and glanced at him, he was diligently disfiguring my history 
paper with crooked circles, and his face was less brown than 
ruddy. 

After that day his eyes ceased to twinkle when he looked at 
me ; he passed me over in class, and put the puzzling questions to 
Nell and Claudia, and was almost gentle when I went alone to 
him. He gave up asking me to expound this theory and that 
argument which he had failed to follow ; and, when he was forced 
to condemn my work, he worded his blame mildly and looked 
away as he spoke. 

‘He has forgiven you, Cis, said the girls. ‘He completely 
ignores you now—for which you are thankful, Cis, are you not ?’ 

‘Very thankful, Isaid. I said it impressively, for I needed 
to convince myself as well as the girls. 

I was inconsistent, for I began to wish that he would find me 
amusing again, and to feel pangs of disappointment in class when 
he passed me over, and to desire, with quite unreasonable eager- 
ness, that he should look at me again, even if his eyes should have 
laughter in their depths. 

But every week the laugliter seemed further away. And if 
he was grave in class, he was graver still on Saturdays. He gazed 
steadily at my paper as he discussed it, and discussed it as though 
in a dream. He no longer thought me flippant, and conceited, 
and foolish, and tried to cure me. He no longer thought of me 
at all. 

It was only at the end of the term that he set aside his per- 
functory tutor manner. 

‘Are you going home, Miss Chrystal?’ he asked me hesi- 
tatingly. 

‘Yes. Not at once though. For a week or two I am going 
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to stay with Claudia—Miss Harrison, I mean. Then she will come 
home with me.’ 

‘I may be spending my holidays near you. Perhaps—possibly 
—-we may meet each other. 

‘Oh yes, very possibly,’ I said. And suddenly I felt light- 
hearted at the thought of holidays. There was a little pause, and 
I rose and held out my hand. 

‘It is somewhere in Devonshire, is it not?’ he said. 

‘What ?’ 

‘ Your home.’ 

‘Yes. Axetown East. Quite a little place on the coast. 
Have you friends there, Mr. Tudor ?’ 

‘No, he said doubtfully. ‘I believe—I believe the fishing is 
good?’ And it did not strike me as strange that he should be 
going to a place in which he had no friends, and of which he did 
not know the name and county. 

But I did not tell the girls what he had told me. It was only 
at the end of my visit to Claudia that I broke the news to her. I 
broke it casually. 

‘He came for the fishing,’ I said. ‘And father and the boys 
seem—accidentally—to have come across him,’ 

‘ Never mind,’ said Claudia. 

‘No, it does not matter,’ I said resignedly. 

But Claudia was sympathetic next day when we arrived at 
Axetown East. Ina short fortnight Mr. Tudor had made great 
strides towards friendship with all at home. He had found favour 
with father and the boys ; his hotel was comfortless, and he deserted 
it frequently. He came and went at all hours, laughed and smoked 
with the boys, and talked sensibly like an old friend with father. 
He was more bronzed than ever; for a fortnight he had been 
fishing and rowing and walking with energy. He laughed as I 
had sometimes suspected he could laugh; he had left his tutor 
manners behind him with cap and gown. Suddenly now, at the 
end of a fortnight, he had grown tired of fishing and of lonely 
boating and walking. He haunted our house; he seemed to be 
always where I was. Claudia was sympathetic. And, somehow, 
I felt traitorous when I received her sympathy. 

It was a still, warm summer evening a day or two after our 
arrival. We were in the drawing-room downstairs, and the French 
windows were open wide. Father was showing Mr. Tudor some 
views of places abroad where he had been stationed at different 
times. Suddenly, on the still air, came a voice from the garden. 
Claudia was coming up the path with my brother George. 

‘ And that is the story,’ she said. ‘It doesn’t seem quite 
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a modest thing to say a man blushes when you speak to him. 
Poor Cis! she has never been happy in his presence since. He will 
spoil her holidays. We try to praise him sometimes, but as for 
Cis, she will never say anything good of him. She really dislikes 
him now.’ 

‘That’s a pity,’ said George, ‘for Tudor—poor beggar—is in 
love with her.’ 

I do not think father had heard; he was engrossed in photo- 
graphs of China. I did not venture to look at Mr. Tudor. I do 
not think that he looked at me. But an anecdote which father 
was relating was new to us when he told it again next day. 

It was an hour or two later that we found ourselves alone 
together. But George’s words were ringing in my brain still. It 
seemed natural, now that we were alone, that he should go back at 
once straight to those words. 

‘It is true, he said gently. ‘I did not mean to tell you yet. 
I meant to try to win your love first.’ 

I did not speak. He was standing near me by the open win- 
dow, and he took my hand, and [ let it rest in his. 

‘Do I spoil your holidays?’ he asked gravely. ‘Are you un- 
happy, as your friend says, because I am here?’ 

Thesitated fora moment. ‘Ido not think that Claudia knows,’ 
I answered. 

‘Cicely, I am very bold,’ he said eagerly—‘ very bold to speak 
to you now so soon. If I make you unhappy I will go. If I 
have no chance—no chance at all—tell me, Cicely, and send me 
away.’ 

But I said nothing. 

‘Send me away now,’ he said pleadingly. 

I looked up at him. I could think of no proper answer. ‘1 
do not want to send you away,’ I said. 


SHELDON CLARKE.. 





Che Murder in the BGriider Strasse. 


In the early part of the eighteenth century there lived in the Briider 
Strasse , Berlin, a merchant, Lampert by name, married to a wife 
som ewhat younger than himself—a handsome woman, fond of dress 
and amusement. And by her he had a daughter, whom the vain 
mother did her best to spoil. 

Every year Lampert went to the Leipzig fair on business, and 
in the year 1730 he resolved as usual to attend the fair. 

On the evening before he was about to start, he called his 
wife into their common bedchamber, and asked her to assist him 
in counting his money, which he kept in a strong iron double- 
locked coffer beneath his bed. : 

He always carried his keys about with him, never laying them 
aside. His wife at his summons came with a candle into the 
room, and he unlocked the chest in her presence, and brought out 
his money to the table, where he purposed counting it and 
taking from it the sum necessary for his travelling expenses and 
for the purchases he intended making at the Leipzig fair. 

The box contained a large purse of leather, wrapped round with 
cord and sealed with his own signet. The coin it contained con- 
sisted of French pistoles with the exception of six Dutch ducats. 

Lampert found the lock untampered with and the leather 
purse as he had left it, bound with the string and with his seal 
unbroken—in a word, all was in the condition in which he had 
left it, except the contents of the purse. As he counted the money 
in the presence of his wife, twelve pistoles and one of the six ducats 
were missing. This discovery filled him and his wife with dismay. 
They counted the money again, they searched every corner of the 
box, turned the bag inside out, but could not discover the smallest 
trace of the missing coins. Lampert had written a ticket of the 
amount, when he had enclosed it in the bag before he sealed it up. 
How had the money been abstracted without breaking the seals, 
and getting the keys from the merchant ? 

The room occupied by Lampert and his wife was so situated 
that no stranger could have entered it unobserved during the day, 
and it was quite certain that no robbers had broken in during the 
night. 

When the couple had recovered from their first astonishment, 
they considered who could have done the deed, and they could 
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think of no one at all likely to be guilty of the theft, except their 
housemaid, Marie Keller, a young woman of twenty-three. 

The merchant at once summoned her to the room, and charged 
her with having stolen the money. He promised her if she would 
confess and make restitution that he would forgive her, and 
though he would dismiss her from his service he would hush the 
matter up. The girl trembled and nearly fainted, but protested 
her innocence, and so resolutely refused to allow her guilt that 
Lampert and his wife insisted on examining her bedroom. They 
made her lead the way with a candle, and stand in the middle of 
the room whilst her master and mistress explored every corner, 
her boxes, her bed, her drawers, in a word, every hiding-place 
where she could have stowed away the missing coins. 

The search had lasted some time without producing any result, 
when Frau Lampert, feeling in the pocket of an old and ragged 
dress that lay on the floor, drew forth one of the Dutch ducats. 
When this was discovered Marie Keller burst into tears, and with 
vehemence reasserted her innocence. She fell on her knees before 
her master and mistress, vowed that she had not taken any coin from 
their coffer, and declared her inability to account for the ducat 
having been found in her pocket in any other way than by sup- 
posing some malevolent person had put it there to inculpate her 
when she was as guiltless as a newborn child. Her protests were 
coldly listened to and disregarded. The evidence of the ducat in 
her pocket seemed conclusive to Lampert that she and no stranger 
had robbed him. 

It was remembered that she visited his bedroom every day, 
generally, indeed, with his daughter, to make the bed, sweep, and 
clean it. There was absolutely no one else who entered that room, 
and when Lampert considered that she daily was present in the 
chamber where the money was, and put in connection with that 
the fact of some of the coin being found in her pocket, he felt it 
was not possible for him to doubt her guilt any longer. He locked 
her into her attic room, from which escape was not feasible, and 
consulted with his wife below what was to be done. 

According to Prussian Jaw at the time, those guilty of theft 
were hanged if the value of the articles stolen amounted to five 
thalers—or fifteen shillings—and the thief was over eighteen years 
old. 

Lampert seems to have been a hard man. He was very angry 
at the loss of his money, and especially incensed at Marie’s ob- 
stinacy in denying having taken it. He told his wife that he 
would communicate with the police, have the girl arrested, and 
that he would let her suffer the consequences. Frau Lampert 
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urged him to be merciful. Let him pardon this first error in the 
poor girl’s conduct, dismiss her, and try to forget his loss. But 
Lampert would not be pacified. Then she urged that the law was 
cruelly severe, and that the sum of money lost was not one so great 
but that Lampert would scarcely feel it, and that he would be 
certain, later, to regret his harshness in giving over to death a girl 
who had yielded to a first temptation, and had taken a com- 
paratively insignificant sum of money. 

Lampert was an obstinate man, one of those men who, when 
they have made up their mind, take a pride in sticking to their 
resolutions, whatever reasons may be brought to induce them to 
alter. Perhaps one thing that specially induced Lampert to be 
severe was that he felt he had been cleverly over-reached. He had 
made his money so doubly, trebly, secure ; and even now, when con- 
vinced he had been robbed, he was unable to discover how it had 
been done—for the crime had been committed with extraordinary 
ingenuity ; not only had the thief managed to unlock and re-lock 
the chest, but also to break his seal, and after having abstracted 
the money to reseal the bag. 

He knew that it was possible to closely reproduce a signet with 
bread, but this requires considerable time. The bread must be 
well worked, the impression taken whilst the bread is soft ; then it 
must be allowed some days in which to harden. This involved a 
double opening of his chest, once to take the cast of the seal and 
again to steal the money and reseal the bag. But—howhad Marie 
got hold of his keys? ‘That was impossible. If, however, she 
could take the impress of his seal, she could take also that of the 
lock. So, he reasoned, the robbery had been committed ; but this 
means adopted showed that the girl was adroit in the art, and that, 
in all probability, she belonged to a gang of thieves. This sus- 
picion was corroborated by the fact that none of the money was 
recovered except one ducat. The rest she had passed into the 
hands of her confederates. 

Lampert, having turned a deaf ear to his wife’s remonstrances, 
went to the magistrate, obtained an order for the arrest of Marie 
Keller, and a few hours later she was thrown into prison. 

No sooner was this done than Frau Lampert sent to Marie’s 
mother, a poor woman living in Berlin, and requested that she 
would come to her. The poor woman was in great trouble; she 
could not believe in her daughter’s guilt, but was unable to guess 
who was the thief. Frau Lampert told her that the girl had been 
a good servant, and had never hitherto given her an occasion to 
mistrust her; she added that the girl Marie made a great mistake 
in refusing to acknowledge her crime, and promised to give the 
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mother the missing sum of money, if Marie would confess her 
guilt, and refund Lampert through the mother. 

The old woman accepted the offer and went to Lampert. She 
told him that she was heart-broken at the thought that Marie 
had robbed him; she offered him the money which, she said, her 
daughter had confided to her, and then implored him to have 
mercy and withdraw from the prosecution of the charge. 

But Lampert was still not to be shaken. He had now got this 
additional proof against Marie, that her mother had received the 
stolen coins, and he at once visited the examining judge and re- 
quested him to hear the confession of the mother. In Germany the 
examining judge holds a position to which we have nothing analo- 
gous. He isin part public prosecutor, and it is his office to collect 
evidence against the accused. The most important evidence is 
that obtained from the prisoner himself; he is questioned by the 
examining judge, in the presence only of a notary employed to 
take down his replies. The examinations are numerous, and 
formerly the most cruel means were had recourse to, to extort a 
confession. During the inquiry the prisoner is kept in ignorance 
of the charge against him, and any endeavour on his part to gain 
information on the subject is an offence in law. He is not allowed 
to see a copy of his own evidence or of that of the witnesses. But 
when the judge has failed to obtain a confession the prisoner is 
unexpectedly confronted with one or more of the witnesses against 
him, or with an accomplice, if there be one, in the hopes of sur- 
prising him into a confession. Should the prisoner refuse to an- 
swer, he is put on a diet of bread and water. In cases of murder 
the accused is led to the spot where the crime was committed, and 
the bleeding corpse or, may be, the mouldering remains are sud- 
denly shown to him. Torture used to be employed to wring a 
confession from him. He was subjected to the thumbscrew, the 
rack, and to fire. Sometimes he was kept for months during winter 
without fire, and in damp cells where he was agonised with rheu- 
matism and ague. The cases are innumerable in which false con- 
fessions of guilt were thus extorted from innocent persons. Others 
have committed suicide rather than confess to crimes they had not 
committed. 3 

The examining judge now proceeded vigorously to collect proofs 
of Marie’s guilt. He took the evidence of Lampert on oath. In 
that evidence Lampert acknowledged that he could find no signs of 
his lock having been tampered with, nor of the seal having been 
forced. Nevertheless he was able to swear, by the date of the 
ducat found in Marie’s pocket, that it was one of those pieces of 
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coin which he had sealed up in his leather pouch and locked into 
the chest. 

Marie was questioned. She acknowledged that every evening 
she went into the bedroom where the coffer was, to tidy the room 
and prepare the bed for her master. Usually she had with her the 
daughter of her master. She confessed that she had been engaged 
in the room on the evening preceding the discovery. Also she 
admitted that the dress, in the pocket of which the ducat was 
found, was one of her own, and one moreover which she had worn 
on that very evening. Nevertheless, she persisted in her assertion 
that she was entirely innocent of the charge. 

The mother of the girl was next cross-examined by the judge. 
The poor woman, like so many of the uneducated, thought to save 
her daughter by having recourse to falsehood. It is a curious fact 
that the uncultured in a civilised land, like the savage, regards 
lying as a natural means of protection which it is always safe, and 
never wrong, to have recourse to. Frau Keller, confronted with 
the judge, at once, and naturally, fell back on lying. When asked 
whence her daughter had obtained the ducat, the poor woman said 
that it was a god-mother’s present to Marie, which she (the 
mother) had formerly retained in her possession, but which she 
had given to Marie when she went into Lampert’s service, because 
she feared lest, in the event of her own death, her other children 
might seize on the ducat, and refuse to give it up to Marie. 

The poor woman, in telling this story, completely broke down 
the doubt which the judge had felt hitherto in ‘Marie’s guilt. He 
looked at the ducat, and it proved by the date on it to have been 
struck four years after Marie’s birth. The judge at once charged. 
the woman with conniving at her daughter’s guilt, and showed her 
how false was her evidence on the testimony of the date on the 
ducat. This completely upset Frau Keller; she was unable to 
speak for some minutes, and at last, in a broken and hesitating 
voice, told the judge that Marie’s mistress had sent for her and 
offered her the money to indemnify Lampert for his loss, if she . 
would confess that her daughter had committed the theft, and 
persuade Marie to do so as well. 

The judge was so irritated at the woman’s lie about the ducat 
that he dismissed this new story as a fabrication as false as the 
former, and made no inquiry in that direction. He ordered 
Marie to be brought into the room, and asked her whether she 
had been given a ducat by her mother which had been a christen- 
ing present from a sponsor. The girl expressed surprise at the 
question, and in her simplicity replied that she had never had such 
a present. ‘Then he confronted the mother with the daughter. 
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Frau Keller, confused, and in her confusion having recourse to 
her original falsehood, insisted that what she had said was true 
concerning the ducat, that Marie was a half-witted creature who 
forgot the simplest things told her. Marie, on her side, entreated 
her mother, for God’s sake, to speak the truth. She persisted in 
asserting that her mother never had told her about a christening 
present, and certainly had given her none. 

The end of this altercation was that Frau Keller confessed she 
had told a lie, and entreated forgiveness, because she had been 
impelled by love for her daughter to do all in her power to screen 
her from the charge of theft and to save her life. 

The inquiring judge now demanded that Marie should be put 
on the rack, and be forced to confess her guilt. The court ap- 
pointed a counsel for the defence, who opposed this demand. 

He pointed out that there was no trustworthy evidence against 
Marie. It was true that Herr Lampert had lost money; but what 
proof was there that it had been taken by the accused? Was it 
possible that a rude uneducated girl could have contrived a theft 
so craftily that the smallest trace of tampering with lock and seal 
was not to be discovered? It behoved the accuser to show that 
she had had the keys and the signet of Lampert in her power, and 
this could not be shown. He declared that he always carried both 
about with him, and had never missed either for a single day. 
How was she to know that the coffer contained money, when she 
was never present when it was open? For aught she knew it 
might have contained legal documents. It was quite true that she 
was allowed to enter the room where the chest was kept, but she 
was there almost invariably attended by Lampert’s daughter, who 
assisted in the domestic duties. 

It was also true that a ducat had been found in her pocket ; 
but—how could Lampert swear that it was one of his ducats? Was 
his ducat the only one coined in that year? Were Dutch ducats 
such rarities that only his six found their way to Berlin? How 
the ducat came into her pocket Marie was unable to explain; but 
was it not probable that the real thief who had taken the money 
at the same time put the ducat into her pocket so as to throw 
justice on the wrong scent, and lead it to suspect Marie, when the 
real criminal was, perhaps, an experienced burglar? According 
to law, torture was only to be employed against the accused when 
evidence against. the prisoner is almost conclusive, and only a con- 
fession is needed to make it absolutely conclusive. He contended 
that the proofs of Marie’s guilt were wanting; there was circum- 
stantial evidence of the shallowest nature, and none whatever that 
was direct. 
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According toa—to us—curious but usual custom in Germany the 
demand of the public prosecutor and the contention of the counsel 
for the defence were referred to the legal faculty of the University 
of Frankfort-on-Oder to decide upon. The University professors 
examined the evidence, and concluded that it made so heavily 
against Marie Keller that she must be subjected to torture to 
extract from her the confession required to finally establish her 
guilt and justify sentence of execution. Accordingly the unfor- 
tunate girl was placed on the rack, and her nerves and muscles 
so strained, and her joints dislocated, that in her agony she cried 
out that she was ready to confess. She was removed from the 
rack, and admitted her guilt, but every effort that was made to 
obtain from her an explanation how she had managed to extract 
the money from bag and box failed. She would admit her guilt, 
but not say how she had committed the theft. But this confession 
sufficed, and on June 24, 1731, the unfortunate Marie Keller was 
executed. 

Unfortunately we have such scanty information relative to her 
end that we can only say that the Lutheran pastor who prepared 
her for death found her at first a prey to despair, still earnestly 
protesting her innocence, retracting her confession, which she de- 
clared was extorted from her solely by the unendurable agonies to 
which she was subjected on the rack. After a while, however, the 
poor creature became more composed, listened to his exhortations 
with meekness, and submitted herself to the prospect of death, 
in resignation to the will of God. The pastor was himself con- 
vinced of her guilt, and did his utmost to induce her to admit the 
justice of her sentence, but to this he could not bring her. She 
would confess again if laid on the rack, but never off it. She 
forgave her enemies, though she did not know who they could be; 
nevertheless, she was sure she had one or more, or else, as she 
contended, how could the ducat have come into her pocket ? 

She was hanged in the presence of a great crowd,in the Briider 
Strasse, opposite the door of the house where the theft had been 
committed—hbefore the eyes of Lampert, who had been robbed; of 
his wife, who had vainly endeavoured to save her; and of the 
daughter, who had been with her daily when the unhappy girl 
cleaned the room where the money-box was. 

The poor girl had not been long dead before somehow a feeling 
avose among the people of Berlin that after all, in spite of the 
evidence against her, in spite of her own confession, Marie 
Keller was guiltless, and that a judicial murder had been com- 
mitted. 

The evidence was discussed, and its weakness was seen-- the 
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counsel for the prisoner, the examining judge, the legal faculty of 
Frankfort, the Court, the public generally, had missed seeing 
one little feature in the case which when caught sight of completely 
altered its complexion. 

Why was it that the mistress of poor Marie had offered her 
mother the money to refund Lampert his loss? Was the offer made 
out of charity? It will be remembered that when Frau Keller 
narrated this to the examining judge he put thestory aside as 
a lie, and did not ask another question relative to it. Nevertheless, 
after Marie’s execution the old woman persisted in her story, and 
as she did so people asked—Why did Frau Lampert urge the 
money on the woman and try to induce her to confess that her 
daughter was guilty ? 

There rose among some a suspicion that Frau Lampert had 
taken the money, and had thrown the blame on Marie Keller. 
But—--was it possible that a woman of her position, so respectable, 
would allow a poor servant-maid to be tortured and hanged for 
a crime which she, had she committed it, might acknowledge 
with impunity ? 

Others suspected the daughter. 

When this young person was questioned in court her answers 
were eminently unsatisfactory. She was asked whether she had 
been in the room where the chest was with Marie the evening 
before the loss of the money was discovered. She pretended 
that she did not know. She said that she might perhaps have 
been there, but perhaps she had not. She equivocated, hesitated, 
refused to be sworn. If she had been in the room, she was sure 
she was not there all the time Marie was. She had not helped 
Marie to move the chest. She behaved in court with such want 
of frankness, and was so shifty in her answers, that a good number 
of persons were suspicious that she had cognisance of the theft. 

That Marie Keller had been in league with a gang of robbers 
no one believed. She was known; her acquaintances and friends 
were poor but thoroughly respectable persons. What had become 
of the rest of the money, if she had taken it ? That could not be 
traced. The poor mother remained as poor as before. Not a 
French pistole could be discovered in any corner of the woman’s 
house, none were found in Marie’s room. They had utterly dis- 
appeared ; and if she had taken them, she must have disposed 
of them somewhere. 

The robbery in the Briider Strasse, instead of being forgotten 
after Marie had been hanged and buried, seemed as if it would 
not be laid at rest. It continued to be discussed ; parties formed, 
some accused Frau Lampert, others the daughter, others again 
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said that Lampert had made a miscalculation when counting his 
money, and had written a wrong sum on the ticket. He had not 
been robbed, he had lost nothing, he had deceived himself. This 
latter opinion slowly made its way and prevailed over the others. 
It was the only really satisfactory explanation of the mystery, and 
it was one eminently simple. It was in vain for Lampert to 
protest that he could not have been deceived; few believed him. 
That Marie was innocent every one concluded, and that a crime had 
been committed was universally admitted, and Marie’s death was 
spoken of as the ‘ Murder in the Briider Strasse ’"—when—one 
evening as Lampert came in from his tavern where he drank beer 
with a few boon companions, as he opened his house door, he saw 
something that made him start back and utter a cry of horror. 
Before him was his wife’s body, hanging from a crook in the ceiling. 

Almost before he had recovered himself, and had had the 
courage to cut her down, the examining magistrate and a policeman 
arrived. The former had received a letter from Madame Lampert, 
in which she confessed that Marie had died innocent, and that she 
had surreptitiously taken the money whilst assisting her husband in 
counting it. As she counted she had slipped some of the coins 
up her sleeve. He was going on the morrow to Leipzig fair, and 
she had been given a sum of money only adequate to meet the 
ordinary household expenses. This had annoyed and disappointed 
her. If her husband went to Leipzig he would enjoy himself 
there, go to the theatre, drink wines, dine well; while she was 
drudging at home. The temptation took her to purloin a few 
pieces of money wherewith she hoped to give herself and her 
daughter some amusements during her husband’s absence. He 
had at once discovered the loss, and, afraid of his temper, she 
had not dared to confess what she had done, but had slipped 
one of the ducats into the servant-girl’s pocket. Afterwards, 
when Marie was in prison and under investigation, she had 
been too frightened to confess the truth, lest she should have been 
imprisoned in the place of Marie, and have been sentenced to the 
gallows. 

Thus she had seen the unfortunate and guiltless victim of her 
crime die under her eyes, and she had been ever since haunted by 
the sight and tortured by the sting of her conscience. 

This letter she sent to the examining judge by a servant, and at 
once proceeded to hang herself close to the doorway opposite which 
Marie had been hanged. When she was cut down she was quite dead. 
For many years after, the people of Berlin pointed to Lampert’s 
house and spoke of the Judicial Murder in the Brider Strasse. 
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I oncE occupied a seat in the office of a most respectable firm of 
solicitors in Lincoln’s Inn. Part of their business consisted in 
‘ financing,’ as it is termed, builders—that is to say, lending them 
money for the purpose of completing the contracts on which they 
were engaged, or of finishing the houses, shops, or other structures 
they had undertaken to erect. It is, when properly managed, a 
safe and fairly lucrative species of business, always supposing the 
men who borrow are people of some substance and have funds and 
means of their own. In fact we had done a great deal of this class 
of business, and had acquired quite a reputation for it. One day 
I was sitting in the office with Flickster, my co-managing clerk, 
when the office boy entered the room and said, ‘Mr. Tadpole 
wishes to see you, sir.’ 

‘Tadpole?’ I said, ‘Tadpole? I do not recollect the name. 
However, show him in.’ 

There entered the room a rather shabby, greasy-looking little 
man with a large head, sandy hair, a cast in one eye, and, as I 
thought, a somewhat cunning expression. I noticed that his coat 
was threadbare, and one of his boots had a slight crack on the side 
of it. His gloves, too, seemed somewhat old and too large for his 
hands. His umbrella was of the Gampish type, and his whole 
appearance just a little seedy and disreputable. However, he was 
in no way disconcerted by our scrutiny, but said :— 

‘Good morning, gentlemen. Which of you is Mr. Cumming?’ 

‘Mr. Cummning, the senior partner, is not in,’ I replied, ‘ but I 
am his manager and can attend to any business you have with him.’ 

‘I understand,’ he said,‘ that your firm is in the habit of lend- 
ing money on buildings in course of erection. I have a first-rate 
matter here on which I want a little money, and I think I may 
say it is one of the most promising jobs I ever had on hand.’ 

‘Ah!’ I said, ‘I rather understand this kind of thing. Show 
me the plans and particulars.’ 

He produced the plans, which I found slabed to six shops to 
be put up on a piece of land he had taken on building lease in a 
populous part of the East-End. 

‘ And what rental, Mr. Tadpole,’ said I, ‘do you expect to get 
for these shops when they are completed ?’ 

‘Well,’ he replied, ‘of course that depends very much on cir- 
cumstances, but I may say that 60/, per annum each is the very 
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least they will fetch. In fact I am certain to get 701., but I 
always put the return as low as possible, as it is my invariable cus- 
tom to underrate the income. It is a great mistake to put down 
the income at too high a figure, because, you see,’ he said gravely, 
‘it always causes disappointment afterwards, and it gets one into 
a sort of disrepute, and of course one could never do business at all 
if one once got the reputation of making misstatements.’ 

‘ Just so,’ I said, ‘ very proper.’ 

‘Yes,’ he replied, ‘I like doing business with people who are 
straight, fair, and above-board. I am always straight, fair, and 
above-board myself, and I expect the lawyers I have to do with to 
be straight as well. That is the reason I have come to your firm. 
I was told I might place the fullest confidence in them.’ 

‘ Certainly,’ I said,‘ certainly. Well now, Mr. Tadpole, what is 
the ground-rent of this piece of land ?’ 

‘The ground-rent,’ he said, ‘is 601. a year, and dirt cheap too. 
It is the cleanest, primest bit of land I ever seed. A corner bit, 
too, and in fact I never came across a speculation from which there 
is to be made such a real piece of handsome profit.’ 

‘Well,’ I said, ‘let us for the sake of argument put down the 
income at 601. a shop—that makes 3601. altogether. Deduct 601., 
the ground-rent, and that leaves us 300/. Now if your figures are 
correct the buildings will be worth 3,000/., will they not ?’ 

‘ Yes, sir, that is of course your way of looking at it, but the 
neighbourhood is a most improving one, and I have not the least 
doubt they will in a year or two fetch 701., or even 80I., per annum, 
so that the buildings will be worth to me when completed 4,000/., 
and in fact I shall not think of selling them for less.’ 

‘ And how much money,’ I said, ‘do you want to borrow?’ 

‘ Why,’ he replied, ‘ all I want is 1,600/. Of course, as this is 
an exceptionally profitable case, I should not mind paying a bit 
oxtra for it, say ten per cent. interest and 2001. for your fee.’ 

‘ Well, but do you mean to tell me,’ I asked, ‘ that with 1,600/. 
only you can make 4,000/. in the space of time necessary for build- 
ing these shops, say in six or nine months?’ 

‘ Of course,’ he said, ‘only people who know their way about 
and are accustomed to this kind of thing can make good profits 
out of it. So much depends on the situation, the nature of the 
site, the shape of it, the frontage, and so forth. And then you 
must understand that the buildings will cost me in hard cash 
2,500/. or more, so that I shall have to find at least 1,000/. myself. 
You could not build six shops of this description for the money I 
want to borrow, or anything like it.’ 

‘Can you find the odd 1,0001.?’ I asked. 
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‘Why,’ he replied contemptuously, ‘do you think I should be 
such a soft-headed fool as to come here a-wasting your time and 
mine if I couldn’t find it? Of course I shall find it, and equally 
of course you will be safe enough, because you will only lend by 
instalments on your architect’s certificate.. He'll keep you right, 
as it is his business to do. Mr. Duffy is the architect I last did 
business with. He keeps one a bit too tight for money, but he 
always acts most honourable, and I think I should prefer him to 
any one else if you have no objection.’ 

‘ Very well,’ I said, ‘I will put this matter before my principals 
and see if they are disposed to entertain it. You had better leave 
me the plans for consideration.’ 

‘Quite so,’ said the little man. ‘Good morning, gentlemen, 
good morning,’ he repeated, as with a polite inclination of his 
head and an affable and insinuating smile on a wide and rather 
protruding mouth he retreated through the door. 

‘Well, what do you think of him, Flickster ?’ said I. 

‘He reminds me of one of those open-mouthed griffins you see 
carved on the gates of some country mansions,’ said F lickster, whose 
comparisons were generally more eccentric than instructive. 

‘ Nonsense,’ I said. ‘Whatdo you think of his building scheme ?’ 

‘Now I think of it,’ replied Flickster absently, ‘if you were to 
dress him in clergyman’s attire, long black coat, M.B. waistcoat, 
and a white tie, he would just realise my idea of Chadband.’ 

‘Never mind what he is like,’ said I. * What do you think of 
the prospects of his building scheme ?’ 

‘ Well, said Flickster, ‘it looks very good on the figures.’ 

I thought it loooked very good on the figures, and our junior 
partner, the younger Mr. Cumming, thought it looked very good 
on the figures. Our senior partner was away for his health on an 
extended holiday of twelve months or more, and young Mr. Cum- 
ming thought, and I thought, and we all thought, that if we could 
make 2001. in one transaction during his absence it would be very 
good news for him when he returned. So it was arranged that I 
should see Mr. Duffy, the architect—whom we had some slight 
knowledge of—and see what his opinion was. Accordingly the 
next day I went with the plans in my hand to Mr. Duffy’s office, 
which lay not far off. 

‘Mr. Duffy,’ I said, ‘I have here a building transaction in 
which your name has been mentioned, and I want you to give us 
your best professional assistance. It comes to us from a builder 
named Tadpole, who said you had been concerned with him before 
in similar operations. What do you know of him ?’ 


‘Well, said Mr. Duffy slowly, ‘I have only been employed 
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once or twice in matters of this kind with Tadpole. I do not 
know very much of him, but I have no doubt he is a very decent 
fellow as things go.’ 

‘ Did he complete the buildings in those particular transactions 
where you were concerned ? ’ I asked. 

‘Oh! no doubt they were completed,’ said Mr. Duffy with a 
slight cough. 

‘Well,’ I said, ‘ you of course understand all these things, and 
I am sure you would take care we were not “let in.”’ And I then 
explained to him the intended scheme, and showed him the plans, 
and how the shops were to fetch 60/1. a year each, and told him 
what Tadpole said the profit would be, and all the rest of it.’ 

‘Now, Mr. Duffy,’ I said, ‘of course a great deal depends—in 
fact the whole thing depends—on whether these buildings will 
bring in the rental which Tadpole assures us they will. What is 
your opinion as to this ?’ 

‘Of course,’ said Mr. Duffy, ‘I cannot guarantee any rental. 
In the nature of things that is impossible, but still, in my judg- 
ment, Tadpole’s estimate is not very far wide of the mark, and upon 
the whole I should be inclined to think he is right. He has had 
a great deal of experience.’ 

‘And you recommend us to undertake this business ?’ I asked. 

‘Well,’ said Mr. Duffy cautiously, ‘ before I recommended it I 
think you should see Tadpole again, and ask him if he could find one 
or two tradesmen to undertake to occupy the shops as soon as they 
are built. If there is any demand for them there should not be any 
difficulty in finding people willing to contract to become tenants as 
soon as the shops are fit for occupation, and if be finds, say, two, that 
will go very far towards settling the question of the amount of rental 
obtainable, and I should then say the transaction might proceed.’ 

‘A good suggestion,’ I replied. ‘Of course if the thing goes 
on you will be very careful as to the certificates you give. We need 
not be particular to 200/. or 300I., as we shall have plenty of mar- 
gin, but you will always take care we have enough money in hand 
to finish the property in case anything happens to Tadpole.’ 

‘Leave me to take care of that,’ said Mr Duffy. 

Now although Duffy was, I think, an honest man, there is no 
doubt he smelt a considerable fee, and that was a circumstance 
which did not dispose him to be over-cautious in the preliminary 
inquiry, as subsequent events will more’plainly show. 

I wrote to Tadpole to call and see us. He came the next day, 
as greasy and as shabby as ever, but still in manner most good- 
tempered and in language most plausible. 

‘Mr, Tadpole,’ I said, ‘I have seen Mr. Duffy. He is not 
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altogether clear that your estimate of rentals is correct, although 
he has no doubt that you, with your great experience, cannot be 
very wide of the mark. He thinks that, if you could find one or 
two tenants to undertake to occupy the shops when finished at the 
rental you name, it would go far to justify your assertion as to the 
amount of the rentals. Can you do this ? ’ 

‘I like to see people cautious,’ said Mr. Tadpole. ‘It is asign 
that they do not rush into things or act without thinking. I am 
very cautious myself, and I always have the greatest respect for 
people who are the same. I like doing business with a respectable 
office like yours, because it is quite clear that there is no humbug 
about you, and that your custom is to act honest and honourable. 
I always do so myself. I will see what I can do as to the tenants, 
and let you know the result in a few days.’ And with the same 
smiling politeness he wished us good morning and promised to let 
us hear from him on an early date. 

A few days further elapsed and Tadpole called upon us again, 
still greasy, affable, and smiling. He said, ‘ Well, I have done 
what you want. I have obtained two first-rate, substantial tenants. 
One is a butcher. His name is Rollox, and he says he must have 
his shop finished in six or seven months. He will pay 55l. the 
first year, and 60/. afterwards. I told him he will have to call 
here and sign an agreement for tenancy. You had better draw up 
a short agreement and write to him to call and sign it. The other 
tenant is a grocer named Perkins. I will obtain his signature 
myself if you will prepare an agreement for the purpose.” 

I did as he suggested. I prepared the agreements and stamped 
them. Isaw Rollox when he called, and Rollox signed. He, how- 
ever, made it a condition of his tenancy that his shop should be 
ready for occupation within six months. The other agreement I 
despatched to Tadpole by post, and he brought it to me duly signed 
shortly afterwards. 

Everything now appeared plain sailing. Two shops were let 
before they were built. The rentals were satisfactory, and the 
transaction promised a handsome profit. I saw Mr. Duffy again, 
and he said he thought the demand for the shops was clearly 
proved, and that the transaction might proceed. I accordingly 
prepared a proper building mortgage with ample powers to the 
lenders to complete the buildings in case of default by Mr. Tadpole, 
and, in short, I took every proper legal precaution. 

At first matters went along very comfortably indeed, especially 
for Mr. Tadpole. He used to call every week and present Mr. 
Duffy’s certificate for 501., 70/., 90/., or 100/., as the case might be, 
and receive a cheque for the amount, sign a receipt for it, and go 
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away in the best of spirits, overflowing with good-humour and 
occasionally complacently reminding us of his own undoubted 
probity and of our extraordinary straightforwardness and respect- 
ability. His appearance, too, changed largely for the better. His 
coat was no longer threadbare, but of new black and shining 
texture. His hat, instead of being gf the ‘ patent wentilatin’ gos- 
samer’ type, had a fresh and glossy look, and seemed to have 
recently emerged from a Regent Street window. His boots were 
devoid of cracks or other blemishes and radiant with patent black- 
ing. He sported a sealskin waistcoat and a guinea umbrella of 
undoubted solidity. Moreover, when business once took me into 
the locality where the buildings were progressing, I thought I saw 
Tadpole in a cab smoking a cigar in a somewhat lordly fashion, 
aud, unless I was very much mistaken, there was on his cheeks a 
flush which to my mind gave indications of brandy and water. 
This, however, was mere surmise on my part, and I did not attach 
great importance to it. 

Several months had elapsed, and 1,5001. of the firm’s solid money 
had been disbursed to the honourable Mr. Tadpole. It was time, I 
thought, for the shops to be in a fair way towards completion, and I 
determined to go and inspect them myself. I accordingly made a 
special journey for that purpose, and found that the roof was on the 
point of being covered in and the chimneys ‘topped.’ The brick- 
work seemed solid enough, and as to the outside appearance of 
the buildings there was nothing to complain of. But I had 
sufficient knowledge of building to know that at this stage the 
buildings could not be more than half finished. This made me 
somewhat uncomfortable, and I went to see Mr. Duffy on the subject. 

‘Mr. Duffy,’ I said, ‘are you sure you have not let Tadpole 
have too much money on those buildings, considering the work he 
has done ?’ 

‘ Oh,’ he replied, ‘I think it’s all right. 200. or 3007, more 
will do a great deal towards thoroughly finishing them, and of 
course we must now “draw in our horns” a little as regards the money 
we allow him.’ 

‘If I may give my own opinion,’ I remarked, ‘it would 
have been just as well to have adopted that course before.’ 

Mr. Duffy replied that in these matters we must have confi- 
dence in the judgment of the architect, a remark to which I pro- 
fessed to assent, for, after all, my own opinion was not worth 
much, seeing that I was not a builder or an architect, and conse- 
quently had no right to have any opinion at all. 

Tadpole’s next cheque was for 1001. This made up the full 
amount of 1,600/. we had agreed to advance. He drew the money 
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one Saturday, and on the following Monday he again appeared at 
the office. 

‘ Good morning, sir,’ he began. ‘* Indealing with a leading firm 
like yours I have always thought it best to have a clear under- 
standing. It saves trouble afterwards, and we all know where we 
are. The full amount coming to me on those buildings is 2,000/., 
and I have 400/. to draw. I thought I would just mention the 
figures so that there might be no mistake.’ 

‘ Pardon me,’ I said, ‘the amount was to be 1,600/., and you 
have had all the money.’ 

‘No, sir,’ he said,‘ you are quite mistaken, I have always 
noticed that you legal gentlemen are very bad accountants. If 
you recollect, I distinctly told you I could not do with less than 
2,000/., and you said you were quite satisfied to lend that sum.’ 

I was rather staggered at this confident declaration, and began 
to wonder whether my memory was deceiving me. 

‘TI have always had 1,600/. in my mind,’ I said, ‘and I cannot 
possibly be wrong. However, we will see Mr. Duffy.’ 

We saw Mr. Duffy accordingly. ‘ Mr. Duffy,’ I said, ‘ there is 
a conflict of testimony between Mr. Tadpole and myself as to the 
amount we were to lend on those buildings. Mr. Tadpole says it 
should be 2,000/. Now I am pretty clear the amount was to be 
1,600. How does the thing stand according to your recollection ? ’ 

‘1,600/. undoubtedly was mentioned,’ said Mr. Duffy, ‘ but the 
arrangement was altogether an elastic one, and I have always reck- 
oned 2,000/. as the sum to be advanced, and as I think it is a reason- 
able sum to lend, I should not raise any question on the point if I 
were you.’ 

‘Just so,’ said Mr. Tadpole, ‘it’s always best to avoid awkward 
questions. 2,000/. was the figure. I remember it well. You 
have plenty of margin, and in fact I am in correspondence with a 
customer who thinks of buying the whole lot, and I have asked 
4,000/. I shall soon finish the job and pay off your money.’ 

The former operations were repeated. Tadpole came every 
Saturday and received 50/. or 100/., or some sum of that kind, 
signed the usual formal receipt, and went off rejoicing. The 
4001. was soon all expended, but still the buildings were not 
completed. After the last instalment was paid Tadpole called at 
the office, and in his usual brisk and confident manner said :— 

‘I find I shall have to ask you fora little more money on 
those buildings. I only want a trifle. I have been greatly 
disappointed at not receiving some moneys I expected, but with 
another 200/. I can finish easily and shall have a balance in hand. 
I do not object to paying an extra fee of twenty guineas for the 
accommodation, the interest to be at the same rate as before.’ 
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‘Tadpole,’ I said, ‘ this is getting unpleasant. You have already 
had 2,0001., and in my opinion you ought only to have had 1,6001. 
When is this process to stop ?’ 

‘My dear sir,’ he replied, ‘as to the 1,600/. you were mistaken 
—honestly, I have no doubt, but still mistaken. If I imagined 
for a moment I had deceived you in the least degree I would take 
the matter out of this office and get the money elsewhere, but the 
error was on your side, not on mine. I have always prided 
myself on acting strictly up to my engagements, and those who 
know me best trust me most.’ 

Again did we journey to the ready and obliging Mr. Duffy. 
Mr. Duffy thought the additional 200/. might very well be 
advanced. The old process was repeated, and the money was 
paid by instalments in the same way as before. I went a second 
time to inspect the slowly progressing buildings, and it did seem 
to me—lI repeat that Iam not a builder or an architect—that 
there was a great deal to be done before they could be considered 
ready for occupation. There were no grates in position, no 
glazing filled the empty window-frames, in some rooms floor 
boards had yet to be nailed down, and the whole place had a naked, 
cavernous, and unfinished aspect, and seemed likely to retain it for 
many weeks to come. I confess I had considerable misgivings, 
which I mentioned to Mr. Cumming, junior, but he said, ‘ Well, the 
firm is committed to the affair, and we must see it through. I 
also mentioned my doubts to Flickster, but all he said was that 
he had been considering whom it was Tadpole resembled. ‘ You 
know,’ he said, ‘that face carved in stone over the window on 
the right-hand side of the porch of the old parish church where 
we went last Sunday. If Tadpole were to open his mouth wide 
and stare a little he would be the very image of it;’ but other- 
wise he had no practical advice to offer. 

I may here explain, what is not perhaps at first sight palpable 
to the uninitiated, that if A lend money to B on buildings in 
course of erection, and B through mismanagement is allowed to 
draw all the money, and leaves the buildings unfinished and does not 
proceed with them, A has no other resource but to finish the 
buildings himself, and find the whole of the funds necessary for 
that purpose. A, it is true, may sell the buildings if he can, but 
unfinished buildings are generally unsaleable except at a ruinous 
sacrifice. In order to become a marketable property they must 
be finished and tenanted, and, cost what it may, A is obliged to 
disburse the requisite funds, or else have on his hands a number 
of empty, uncompleted, and unoccupied ‘ carcases,’ ‘eating their 
heads off’ with ground-rent and interest, and gradually deterio- 
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rating for want of attention and occupation. It was obvious 
therefore that as, in spite of the large additional funds our firm 
had disbursed, the buildings still remained in a condition far off 
the state when they could be occupied, my misgivings were most 
abundantly justified. 

The 200/. had gone just as the other money had gone. 
Again did the honest Tadpole make his appearance at the office, 
apparently without concern or embarrassment. 

‘I find, sir,’ he said, ‘that I am compelled to ask for a little 
trifle further, in order to put the finishing touch to those 
buildings. I only want the merest pinch of snuff, say 1501. or 
2001.” 

‘No, Mr. Tadpole,’ I said, ‘no more money do you receive from 
this office. You have already had far more than was for a 
moment anticipated, and you must finish the buildings as best you 
can without recourse to us.’ 

‘I am afraid that will be impossible,’ said Mr. Tadpole. 
‘Things have happened rather unfortunately with me, as I have 
not received certain moneys which I had depended upon. I 
must really beg of you to let me have this little extra trifle, 
I should not object to pay handsomely for it.’ 

‘No,’ I said, ‘ we are quite inexorable. You must do the best 
you can without us.’ 

‘Well, all that I can say is, said Tadpole, ‘that the job will 
stop. But I’m sure you will think better of it. Why can’t you, 
knowing you are dealing with an honest and honourable man, act 
a bit reasonable ?’ 

But I declined to discfiss the matter further, and he went away 
in not the best of tempers. 

Inflexible as I pretended to be, I knew well enough that, if 
Tadpole did not continue the work out of his own resources (if he 
had any—as to which I had my doubts), we should be obliged in 
the end to yield and take upon ourselves the whole burden of the 
cost required. However, in a somewhat aimless way we stubbornly 
stood out. Tadpole called occasionally and endeavoured to per- 
suade me to induce the firm to find him the further sum he 
desired, but always found me ostensibly obstinate and determined. 
This state of things continued about three months, the buildings 
remaining in statw quo, and in no way improving in their incom- 
plete condition. Eight months had now elapsed since the com- 
mencement of the enterprise, when just at this time we received 
three letters, which did not tend to restore our equanimity. One 
was from Mr. Cumming, senior, and ran as follows :— 
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‘Nice, December 10, 188—. 

‘My dear Son,—I am sorry to hear you are engaged in any 
business with a certain person I will not name, but who was 
referred to in your letter (Mr. Cumming was a cautious lawyer, and 
kept clear of anything likely to transgress the law of libel). I 
recollect him many years ago as one of the most slippery and 
unscrupulous of the building fraternity. Pray be on your guard 
against him, or we shall certainly be mulcted in something con- 
siderable. You cannot be too circumspect in dealing with him, 
and if we are not involved in a heavy loss it will not be his fault. 
I greatly fear you will find you have gone too far to recede. 
However, I hope for the best.—Yours affectionately, 


‘Srmzon CoMMING.’ 
The other two letters were as follows :—- 


‘ Messrs. Cumming, 

‘ Gentlemen,—Seeing that the shop of which I engaged 
to become tenant has not been completed within six months as 
agreed, I shall be obliged if you will accept this as notice that my 
arrangement is at an end. I may say that I have taken other 
premises which are better suited for my purpose.—Yours truly, 


‘J. Roitox.’ 
‘ Messrs. Cumming, 

‘Gentlemen,—In consequence of financial difficulties I 
find I am unable to fulfil my engagement to become tenant of 
one of Mr. Tadpole’s shops. I have been compelled to call my 
creditors together, and I am literally without the means of carry- 
ing on business on my own account. I am, therefore, about 
accepting the post of a grocer’s assistant. I thought I had better 
give you the earliest intimation of my inability to perform my 
agreement.—Faithfu lly yours, 

‘Isaac PERKINS.’ 


Here was certainly a pretty state of affairs. The two tenants 
on whom we had depended had ‘sheered off,’ and it was clear we 
had no remedy against them. Rollox was strictly within his legal 
rights ; Perkins was obviously impecunious and not worth suing, 
and I rather suspect Tadpole knew this from the first. Mr. 
Cumming, junior, Flickster, Duffy, and I held a solemn conclave, 
and the conclusion we came to was that the buildings must be 
finished at all hazards, and the remainder of the money found, 
whatever the amount was. Mr. Duffy was, accordingly, instructed 
to prepare a careful specification of the work to be done and the 
materials to be provided, and report to us as to what sum was 
necessary to be expended to put the shops into proper and tenant - 
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able condition. Mr. Duffy prepared the specification, which 
looked very pretty in neat handwriting interspersed with red ink, 
and the amount of it was the trifling sum of 487/. 10s. We were 
naturally greatly indignant with Mr. Duffy. I went to see him 
on the subject, and said :— 

‘ How, in the name of all that’s businesslike or professional, 
Mr. Duffy, have you managed to land us in this horrible hole?’ 

‘Well, you see,’ he replied feebly, ‘there were extras and all 
that, and I confess I have been thoroughly deceived all along.’ 

‘Extras be >I said. ‘ You have never mentioned them 
until now; and as for being deceived, you were employed for the 
very purpose of avoiding any such a contingency.’ 

‘ Well,’ said Mr. Duffy, ‘I am sure I have done my best,’ and 
that was all the consolation he was able to afford us. 

We found there was no help for it but to allow Tadpole to 
do the work represented by the further expenditure of 487/. 10s., 
as any ordinary contractor would charge us a much heavier sum. 
Accordingly, he was again communicated with. He presented 
himself at the office, and as usual asked for me. 

‘ Tadpole,’ I said in my severest tones, ‘ you have deceived us 
in the most shameful manner as regards those buildings.’ 

‘Excuse me, sir, he replied with a dignified air, ‘ but I am 
not accustomed to this kind of language. I don’t think you mean 
it, and if I believed you really did mean it I should resent it very 
strongly. I am a man who always acts straight, fair, and above- 
board, as you well know. It is true things have gone a little 
crooked, but still they will right themselves. I suppose you want 
me to finish the buildings. I always said you would think better 
of it. I am ready and willing to finish them, for I mean to see 
the job through; and there are very few men who would act as 
straightforwardly as I have done or as I intend to do.’ 

After a short altercation, in which he persisted in eulogising 
his own virtuous qualities, the specification was produced and the 
sum of 487/. 10s. agreed to, and Tadpole went away, his not 
very well-favoured countenance exhibiting a triumphant expression 
which I would have given something to be able to check. 

The ancient process was again repeated. Week by week did 
the presence of Tadpole enliven the doors of our establishment. 
He received his 501. or 75/., or some other equally tangible sum, 
and departed audibly reflecting on his own singular uprightness, 
and sometimes graciously mentioning that, although we had re- 
cently been somewhat unkind and exacting, his good opinion of us 
remained unchanged. All the 487/. 10s. was at length exhausted, 
and this time, to our great relief, we heard from Mr. Duffy that 
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the vexatious buildings were really finished, and nothing more 
remained to be done. 

Up to this point, therefore, we had paid the substantial sum 
of 2,687/. 10s. We had received no interest and no fee, while 
ground-rent was beginning to accrue, and there was at present not 
a farthing of income to meet the future ground-rent, interest, or 
other payments. The next thing was to get the shops tenanted. 
I busied myself rather energetically in advertising them, and in 
placing flaming placards in the windows announcing ‘ Premises to 
let.” Tadpole was also very active in negotiating with possible 
tenants, and after a few months had been expended in these ex- 
ertions we did obtain one tenant, 4 widow and a milliner, who 
called at the office to arrange the terms of her tenancy. She 
asked the rent of the shop she required, and I informed her it was 
60l. a year. She professed to be struck dumb with amazement at 
such an exorbitant demand, and said 40/. a year was the utmost 
she could afford to pay, and moreover was all the premises were 
worth. Rather than allow the premises to remain empty, we 
determined to allow her to have a shop for twelve months at this 
rental. But she said, ‘ The shop requires fitting up, and there are 
several things which require to be done before it is fit for me to 
go into it.’ We-then learned to our consternation that what Mr. 
Duffy called ‘ finished ’ was not what Mrs. Nangle called ‘ finished,’ 
and that there were several defects which had to be remedied 
to meet her requirements. Certain rooms required papering. 
Certain windows wanted venetian blinds, and were deficient in 
weights and fastenings. Certain woodwork required additional 
coats of paint. The shop did not possess such a necessary con- 
venience as a front door bell, and the front door had no proper 
lock or other fastening. All these things cost money, and we 
disbursed in order to provide them 28/. 17s. We also fitted up 
the shop for her, and that cost 12/. 18s. 10d. The new tenant 
had only been in possession three days when there occurred a 
heavy storm, and I received an urgent message to the effect that 
water was percolating the roof in three different places. I hastened 
to the premises and saw Mrs. Nangle. She said, ‘I really could 
not wait, and so I have ordered a mason to make the roof water- 
tight.’ I did not see how so reasonable a proceeding could be 
demurred to. Then she said, ‘The first night we came here we 
were all nearly blown up. On attempting to light the gas it 
escaped all over the house, as we found none of the pipes were 
stopped. I therefore had to engage a gasman to do what was 
necessary.’ It was actually the fact that the joints of the gaspipes 
had never been soldered (I do not know the technical expression) 
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or made impervious by the proper administration of white lead, 
but were merely loosely fitted together beneath the floor-boards. 
Besides this, she said, ‘I cannot understand what is the matter 
with the water-tap—not a drop of water will run;’ and a close 
inspection revealed that the lead piping from the main had never 
been placed in position at all, but a dummy tap with a piece of 
piping attached had been stuck in the kitchen sink, with the 
obvious intention of leading a cursory observer to believe that 
the water was duly laid on. The expense of remedying all these 
defects was 111. 18s. 6d. 

After my visit to Mrs. Nangle Tadpole called to say he had 
found another tenant, a greengrocer, who was prepared to take 
another shop at 40/. a year. I said to him:— 

‘Mr. Tadpole, those buildings have been finished in a most 
execrable fashion. Your conduct has, I regret to say, been that 
of a swindler—nothing less.’ 

‘Sir,’ he replied, ‘I have already spoken to you on the subject 
of the language you are in the habit of using. What, may I ask, 
have you to complain of now ?’ 

‘Why,’ I said, ‘ the roof of Mrs. Nangle’s shop was most defec- 
tive in several places. In addition to this, the joints of the gas- 
pipes were never soldered, and the water-tap was not connected 
with the main. What excuse can you possibly have for such 
discreditable workmanship? It is little better than fraudulent— 
nay, it is a direct fraud.’ 

‘As to the roof,’ he said, ‘new buildings are always slightly 
defective in theroof. I always find it so, and I cannot be blamed 
for it; while as to the gaspipes and water service no doubt you 
think you have cause for suspicion, but the fact of the matter was 
this. I had a workman, a foreman, whose duty it was to attend 
to these things, but he deceived me most abominably, and I was 
compelled to discharge him. It is owing to his wilful neglect that 
these defects were caused. JI am myself aman who would never for 
a moment countenance the shabby deceptions you appear to think 
me guilty of. Straightforwardness is the quality on which I pride 
myself, and of all the people I have done business with not one 
ean say I act otherwise than honest and honourable, and con- 
sequently I must say that your remarks are most uncalled for and 
most offensive—besides which, they are, I assure you, extremely 
painful to my feelings,’ and he pulled out his handkerchief ap- 
parently with the intention of wiping his eyes, but compromised 
the matter by blowing his nose with it. 

Whether the man was lying or not I did aot for certain know, 
but I had strong suspicions. However, there was ncthing to be 
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got at the moment by abuse or recriminations, and so I asked him 
who the new tenant was. 

‘He is a greengrocer,’ said Tadpole, ‘named Proddy. He of 
course wants his shop fitted up and a few other things done, so 
that he can occupy the premises.’ 

‘I suppose that means,’ said I, ‘that we shall have to incur 
precisely the same expenditure for him 2s we did for Mrs. Nangle, 
the first tenant.’ 

‘ Well,’ said Tadpole, ‘I suppose it will come to pretty much 
the same amount.’ 

His prognostication was fulfilled. It did come to the same 
amount, and again did my long-suffering employers expend 281. 
or so in ‘ finishing ’—121. odd in ‘ fitting up,’ and 111. odd on the 
roof, the gaspipes, and the water, and so on. 

As to this extra expenditure and the defective gas and water 
service, I went to see Mr. Duffy and reproached him for passing 
over imperfections so scandalous, but he said that of course he could 
not be expected to be able to see through the floor-boards as to 
whether the gaspipes were properly fitted, or to see through the 
blue-brick pavement as to whether the water-pipes were there—of 
course he was obliged to take all this for granted. As to the 
premises not being ‘finished,’ what he meant by ‘ finished’ was 
being fairly complete as far as the funds allowed. Now, as I knew 
that Mr. Duffy had five per cent. from Tadpole on the amount of 
each certificate he gave, I am bound to say I should have thought 
he might have exhibited more professional acumen. However, it 
was not my business to quarrel with him, and I had to be content 
with his limping explanations. 

Further trouble was still in store forus. Shortly afterwards we 
received a police court summons, issued by the Sanitary Authority 
against my employers for that they, ‘ being the owners of certain 
shops situated at , had not before the same were tenanted 
given notice to the inspector of the Sanitary Authority, in order 
that he might inspect the same to see that the sanitary arrange- 
ments were satisfactory, as required by by-law No. 46.’ I at- 
tended the police court on behalf of the firm, and gave the best 
explanation I could. The magistrate was not disposed to be 
severe upon us, but said it was necessary to make an example, and 
so he fined us 51. and costs. The firm paid the money and had 
the additional gratification of seeing the case reported in the local 
newspaper, headed ‘Infringement of by-laws by solicitors.’ I 
asked Tadpole why he had not given the requisite notice, but he 
said it was Duffy’s business to doso. I saw Duffy, and he said, 
‘ Of course that sort of thing should have been seen to by Tadpole,’ 
and so that matter ended. 
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The first quarter’s rents were now due, and I therefore wrote 
to Mrs. Nangle and Mr. Proddy for payment of the amount, which 
was of course 10/.in each case. In reply we received the following 
letter :— 


‘ Messrs. Cumming, 

‘Gentlemen,—I am greatly surprised to receive your de- 
mand for rent, as I paid it to Mr. Tadpole, who called immediately 
it was due and insisted on immediate payment. Am I to pay him 
in futureor you? Pleaseinstruct me on this point.—Yours truly, 


‘ J. Proppy. 


‘P.S.—-Mrs. Nangle requests me to make a similar reply on her 
behalf.’ 


‘Why, this,’ I exclaimed, ‘beats cock-fighting and bangs 
Banagher!’ 

‘What is the matter ?’ said Flickster. 

‘Why,’ I replied, ‘that old scoundrel has actually collected 
the first quarter’s rents.’ 

‘Has he really ?’ said Flickster. ‘ I thought he was suspiciously 
active in getting the premises tenanted. We now see what his 
object was. By the way, there is an old-fashioned iron door- 
knocker which I pass every day on my road here, and the effigy 
impressed upon it is so precisely like Tadpole that he might have 
sat for his portrait.’ 

Mr. Tadpole called upon us that very day in regard to a new 
tenancy he was endeavouring to arrange. He betrayed no uneasi- 
ness, but seemed, if anything, to be under the impression that he 
was deserving of a testimonial or some other acknowledgment of 
gratitude. 

‘ Tadpole,’ I said, ‘I have called you names before, and they 
were fully justified. You have collected our rents. It was a 
fraudulent act on your part, and I shall certainly consider whether 
or not to take proceedings in the police court.’ 

‘I have always observed,’ he replied, in no way troubled or 
perplexed, ‘that you legal gentlemen sometimes forget the first 
principles of the law. Those shops are mine, not yours. It is 
true I have borrowed money from you on the security of them, but 
until you give formal notice to the tenants that you claim the 
rents I am fully entitled to receive them.’ 

There was no gainsaying his professed view of the law, which 
wasin fact quite accurate. However, I said, ‘ You know very well 
that you had not the slightest moral or legal right to receive those 
rents, and we shall certainly at once take legal proceedings if the 
amount is not immediately forthcoming.’ 
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‘I am quite unable,’ he replied, ‘ to pay you the money I re- 

ceived, as Iam rather pressed just now; but as to proceedings, you 

know as well as I do that what you say is all bluster and bounce.’ 

And so, as a matter of fact, it was. 

He turned to go, and was in the act of closing the door when 
we heard a voice say, ‘ Here, Tadpole, wait a minute. You had 
better be present with me,’ and he was drawn back into the room 
by an official-looking personage who entered with him. 

‘I am the Sanitary Inspector of the district where Mr. Tadpole’s 
shops are,’ said the new-comer. ‘ He has been up to his old games 
again. I know him well. I have just called to tell you that the 
drains will have to be relaid, and that it will be my duty on behalf 
of the Sanitary Authority to insist on their requirements being 
carried out.’ 

‘Absurd!’ said Tadpole. ‘ You inspectors are always making 
some groundless complaint or other. The drains are in perfect 
order.’ 

‘ Ah, well,’ said the inspector, ‘I know who is telling the truth. 
I suppose you will assert that the drains are properly connected, 
but I have made a careful inspection, and I say that the drain- 
pipes are merely buried in a hole in the ground, and are neither 
connected with the main sewer at the one end nor with the 
buildings at the other.’ 

‘IT had a workman,’ said Tadpole, ‘a foreman who deceived 
me most abominably, and I was compelled to discharge him. 
It was his duty to see to these things. It must be owing to his 
wilful neglect that this work was so improperly performed.’ 

‘ Just so,’ said the inspector. ‘I think I have heard the same 
tale before.’ 

However, not to dwell any longer upon details, the inspector 
of course proved to be correct in his statements, and the drains 
had to be relaid at a cost to my principals of 281. odd. One 
further shop was afterwards let at 35/. a year, and the other three 
remained void for two or three years, and for all that I know are 
void still. I shortly afterwards left Messrs. Cumming’s office, and a 
little while ago I met young Mr. Cumming in the street, and asked 
him how Tadpole’s shops were progressing. He replied that 
there was 2,800/. of the firm’s money locked up there, and the 
rentals were paying about 2 per cent. on the capital sunk. He 
further told me that they had attempted to dispose of the property, 
and the highest offer made for it was 1,500/. 

As for Tadpole, he is apparently still engaged in his peculiar 
line of business, At any rate, I learned from Flickster that 
the firm had recently received the following letter :— 
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No. — Chancery Lane, April 21, 188—. 
‘ Messrs. Cumming, 


‘Dear Sirs,—We have received an application from a 
builder of the name of Tadpole to “finance” him in building cer- 
tain shops he is about erecting. He informs us that he has done 
business with several leading firms—amongst others with your 
own, and that he has always acted strictly up to his engagements 
and performed all his obligations in the most honourable fashion. 
He further informs us that in the transaction in which you were 
engaged the buildings were duly and satisfactorily completed, that 
a handsome profit was realised, and that the result was in every 
way most gratifying to all parties concerned. Will you have the 
kindness to inform us, of course in the strictest confidence, whether 
his statements may be relied upon, and if he is, in your opinion, a 
man of probity and respectability. We shall be greatly obliged 
by an early reply.—Yours faithfully, 


‘GRIDDLE & Co.’ 

I will not say what reply was given to this letter, but I do 
not think it was one which even Tadpole could read with 
equanimity. 

ARTHUR ALLIBONE. 















AW Midsummer Madness. 


Sir Tatgot Pater had gathered about him a distinguished party 
to celebrate the Ascot Carnival. His hospitable roof covered a 
brave assembly of social celebrities. Every luxurious chamber 
and less commodious attic at Clowes Corner was occupied by 
visitors of varying rank. Some of the less distinguished guests 
were well content to be lodged at a gardener’s cottage, fitted up 
sumptuously for the occasion. Society belles, heroes from the 
Soudan, foreigners of high degree, made the most of this great 
holiday, well pleased to be included in the select circle which was 
known always to meet at Clowes Corner. 

The host was a bachelor, yet apparently in the prime of life, 
the heyday of enjoyment. He was a man of note in many fields ; 
in art, in literature, in politics and sport of equal mark. His 
high-bred, polished manner, not perhaps without a trace of arro- 
gance, contributed to his notoriety. An invitation from this 
influential baronet was much sought after, inasmuch as it was 
supposed to signify the hall-mark of some remarkable attraction 
or talent. 

This year there was, no less than on former occasions, a 
gathering of gifted and celebrated visitors. Yet the beautiful and 
brilliant Miss Zillah Pennington, the American attraction of the 
season, outshone all feminine rivals. All other women were cast 
in the shade by her surprising and variable charms. She was not 
only surpassingly attractive in face and form, but delightfully 
original and witty. 

All the men at Clowes Corner were of one mind this year. 
She was irresistible. Yet her brilliancy of mind did not display 
itself so much in the things she said as in the manner of saying 
them. 

Her surprising unexpectedness was perhaps what refreshed the 
jaded taste of a mankind well accustomed to the conventional type 
of what is pronounced ladylike. 

The opening day of the races broke bright and warm. Miss 
Zillah Pennington rose up early, to her maid’s dismay, and ex- 
pressed her determination to wander abroad in the rose-garden 
while the dew was yet upon the flowers. This young lady’s 
vagaries were continually breaking out in some new direction. 

In a simple white gown, with her head uncovered, the beautiful 
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American girl, with her hands full of flowers, came suddenly upon 
a young man painting. 

Mr. Richard Saverne was one of the guests of lesser account 
located in the gardener’s cottage. There was something anomalous 
about the position he occupied in the household, and yet he was 
known not to be any relative to Sir Talbot. He acted as secre- 
tary, art critic, and confidential adviser by turns, had the free run 
of his patron’s town and country houses, and was frequently em- 
ployed on delicate missions. There was yet nothing of the depen- 
dant about him. His manners were neither obsequious nor sub- 
servient, and there was apparently no binding claim on his services, 
inasmuch as he came and went as he listed. 

He had an exquisite tenor voice, with his mother’s Italian 
face, and a capacity for painting of no mean order. 

Last night he had arrived late, and had gone direct to the 
cottage where he slept. 

‘Good morning, Mr.—Saverne ;’ the faint hesitation about 
his name was intentionally perceptible. ‘How do youdo? Ah! 
you see I do remember you quite well, though we have only met 
once. Do not move. I am going away—I will not interrupt your 
work. You know the roses will not look half so beautiful when 
the dew is dried. Be quick—and paint all you see. Only make 
them half as lovely as they are, and every one will be satisfied.’ 

The girl had paused in the trellised archway as she caught 
sight of the man. She threw her words from her with a wonderful 
degree of rapidity, yet with perfect distinctness. 

‘Good morning, Miss Pennington. I had no idea young 
ladies were ever abroad so early. Stand so, if you please—just as 
you are—to oblige me. My little picture will be perfect now.’ 

She answered in a breathless way like a child, her great grey 
eyes beaming :— 

‘Are you going to put me init? That’s delightful. Oh, I'll 
keep so still.” She smiled deliciously. 

The man painting looked and looked again as his work seemed 
to require. The looking was perhaps more than he needed. But 
the girl met his gaze tranquilly, hardly appearing to have a 
perception of admiration. 

‘ How slow you are! Can’t you tell I want to see?’ she said at 
last, with a little shrug of her shoulders. ‘ Now, don’t make me 
severe or majestic. [I’m never so. Let me look—there, I’m 
coming.’ 

He had only sketched in her figure vaguely, yet retaining its 
graceful pose, but with those few minutes’ work her face was 
already a lovely resemblance. 
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‘Now, did I look as nice as that in the archway? It is an 
elegant picture. You will give it to me—you must—do, please.’ 

There was the tone of a spoilt child in the first imperative 
mood and in the final pretty pleading. 

‘I will work it up properly in a day or two, and then you shall 
have it. What made you get up so early, Miss Pennington ?’ 

She had gathered her roses in both hands and pressed them 
against her face. 

‘It was all so bright and beautiful, and the birds kept calling, 
and I thought perhaps my complexion might be better for some 
morning dew. Your London ball-rooms do dry one up like a corn 
shuck ina Julysun. Really, I look ever so old when I come home 
some mornings by daylight. But I’m having a real lovely time 
in your country. Do you never go to balls, Mr. Saverne? I 
didn’t come across you anywhere except at that dinner-party.’ 

He continued to touch up the face under his hand as she 
talked in this apparently unrestrained way. 

‘I’m not a dancing man, Miss Pennington.’ 

She began to pick a rose to pieces as she went on with the 
same rapid distinct utterance. 

‘Why don’t Englishmen dance—or dance better? I guess 
they don’t go to dancing academy like our menat home. It’sa 
real shame—such fine men, too. And they think steps will come 
without learning. I only valse with Scotchmen and Germans 
now. They do know something about it. Some one is coming 
through the archway, do you hear? Why, it is Sir Talbot!’ 

The surprise was certainly mutual. Yet the host came forward 
with a courtly bow and a shade less of arrogance and more of 
suavity than usual. 

‘Good morning, Miss Pennington. I heard a lady’s voice, but 
hardly expected to see you out so early.’ 

Zillah threw down the rose-:talk she had stripped with some- 
thing like petulance. 

‘ Why, now, I’m improving the shining hours, like your good 
Dr. Watts says, and am making the most of your beautiful garden. 
It was very kind of you to invite us to this lovely place, Sir 
Talbot.’ 

‘It was far more kind of you to come, Miss Pennington. You 
had the choice of many houses open to you.’ 

This urbane and smiling gentleman had a manner which was 
generally pleasing to women. To Zillah it appeared hardly in- 
telligible. Her great eyes opened often a little wider to look at 
him. She had never met another quite like him. It seemed to 
her that possibly beneath all these outward courtesies the senti- 
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ments of a sultan might be hidden. American young women do 
not look for the handkerchief to be thrown. 

‘Well, I’m not going to say that Lord Speckleton and Mr. 
Percy Dieaway—why do you laugh? oh, I see, Mr. Percy De 
Wane, that’s right, surely—didn’t both ask us to fix with them 
for the week. But you know mamma and I had heard smart folks 
talk about your house, and now I’m real glad we decided to come. 
You have a nice amusing set with you.’ 

Sir Talbot drew himself up a little. From lips less lovely, 
and without the Transatlantic accents, such outspoken sentiments 
would have been impertinence. This gentleman never suffered 
his dignity to be assailed. With an apparent curiosity in her 
charming face the girl continued :— 

‘How do you pick up so many clever and beautiful and dis- 
tinguished folks? It seems as though you don’t know any other 
sort. Is that so?’ 

The bare idea of Sir Talbot ‘ picking up folks’ was scandalous. 
The young man began to gather his paints together to conceal a 
smile. 

The girl put up her parasol and turned round. Meanwhile 
her host was looking at the sketch through his double-eyeglasses. 
He frowned a little over it. 

‘It won’t do to get freckled this time of day. I hope that’s 
the breakfast-bell. Im downright hungry. What time do we 
start, Sir Talbot ? I’ve got todress, you know, and that will take 
a long spell. Oh, it’s a lovely frock I’ve got from Paris. You 
can’t think how nice I look in it.’ 

Mr. Saverne was taking down his easel while she spoke. He 
threw a rapid glance at Sir Talbot as he bent over the girl’s ani- 
mated face :— 

‘I can well believe that you will become your dress admirably, 
Miss Pennington.’ 

The gravity of Sir Talbot's manner made the compliment 
doubly emphatic. Again the grey eyes opened wide as if in sur- 
prised inquiry. 

‘ That’s real nice,’ said Zillah, after a moment, with a ringing 
laugh of enjoyment. ‘Our men at home don’t say pretty things 
half so wellas you English people. It sounds like asif you meant 
it too—you’re so solemn about it.’ 

They were passing through the trellised walk, Mr. Saverne 
following a. few yards behind with his sketch carefully carried. 
When they reached an open French window giving admittance to 
the house, Zillah turned her head over her shoulder and looked at 
the younger man. 
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‘ Now, Mr. Saverne, you just remember that picture belongs to 
me. You've made me look ten times better than any photographer 
ever did—and I’m so much obliged. I always did hate photo- 
graphers. They make me feel I’ve got no features. They always 
say, ‘‘We can’t catch your fleeting expressions.” Why now, 
tell me, isn’t it their business to catch a girl’s expressions, even 
if they go at express speed? Oh, no doubt photography ain’t 
half ripe.’ 

Then, with delicious rippling laughter and one of her most 
radiant ‘fleeting expressions,’ she shook her bunch of roses at an 
imaginary photographer and disappeared within the house. 

All the men of the party vied with each other in their at- 
tentions to the fascinating American. But Miss Zillah very well 
knew how to dispose of those attendant courtiers whose services she 
did not care for. Only Sir Talbot and Mr. Saverne were kept busy 
about her. The fulfilling of her pretty caprices afforded them 
sufficient to do. 

‘ Now tell me, do, Sir Talbot, why do my horses always win? 
It seems like I’m very lucky, and yet I’ve never been at a race 
meeting before. What shall I do with such piles of gloves? What 
dozens and dozens you'll have to buy, Mr. Saverne. Don’t you 
get them too small and reckon I'll be flattered. My hand isn’t so 
little, though they do say it is a beautiful shape.’ 

She laid the loveliest rose-coloured palm upwards on the lunch- 
board. She was sitting on the top of the drag. Mr. Saverne 
bent over and looked closely at the lines on the soft pink flesh. 
As he lifted his eyes to her face she caught the glow in them. A 
faint contraction of her brows showed she had seen it. The pretty 
childishness went out of her voice. There was even aslight degree 
of asperity perceptible in her words. 

‘Well! what now? You can tell fortunes, is that it? Am I to 
be a countess or a duchess?’ Her laughter was a little forced. 
The man threw his head back a little and looked away over the 
heads of the crowd. 

‘I know something of palmistry, Miss Pennington,’ he said 
coldly ; ‘it is hardly necessary for me to say you will always be 
successful—what you call a “lucky woman.”’ 

At this moment Sir Talbot came back with a plate of lobster- 
salad. 

‘ Ah, now, that’s for me of course, you dear kind man. Come 
and talk to me while I eat it, and then you shall take me off to 
the lawn. I’m dying for all the women to see my frock.’ 

The day came to an end, as days most festive do. The little 
breeze that fluttered bonnet-strings and dainty curls during the 
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earlier part of the day died away towards sunset. The air was 
very sultry as the night advanced, and frequent flashes of lightning 
seemed to give warning of a thunderstorm to come. 

That evening the party at Clowes Corner drank coffee in the 
garden. The moon did not show her light behind heavy clouds, 
and the rhododendrons, with their brilliant glories subdued, only 
made dark walls beyond the paths. Floods of light proceeded 
from the many open windows of the house, revealing the flashing 
jewels on women’s necks and heads, and illuminating the glow in 
many bright eyes. The sound of splashing fountains on a lower 
terrace was refreshing. 

Two ladies sang a duet in a sparkling way; one man recited 
dramatically. In a lull, a momentary silence amongst his guests, 
Sir Talbot Palmer rose from his chair and put a hand on the 
shoulder of the young man who sat behind Miss Zillah Pennington. 
A conversation inaudible to the rest of the party had been going 
on between this pair for ten minutes. 

* Let us have a song from you now, Saverne.’ 

There was something approaching a command in the host’s 
voice. He was accustomed to be obeyed. 

‘Ah! you sing,’ said Zillah audibly, as she turned round and 
faced the young man. A diamond butterfly was quivering in her 
dusky hair, but her glorious eyes seemed to outshine the gems. 

* Yes, I sing,’ he said, noddiny, while a shadowy smile played 
over his face, ‘ when I am obliged to.’ He added this so low that 
she only caught the last words. ‘To-night I am pleased to do it 
—I wanted to sing to you.’ 

She averted her head and her eyes fell. 

Then he opened his lips. At the first note the girl started, and 
a faint rustling seemed to stir the listening circle. He had a rare 
tenor voice, perfectly true, liquid, full and strong, with the ten- 
derest pathos in its tones. He sang an Italian ballad in some 
unknown patois, but yet the vibrations of his thrilling voice 
reached the hearts of all. 

‘Ah!’ said Miss Pennington, drawing a quick short breath, as if 
of relief, when it was over, ‘do not sing again. Sir Talbot, I beg 
you not to let Mr. Saverne sing again.’ 

Strange thanks, indeed. Men and women looked at one 
another, and there wasa little stir of disapproval. Miss Penning- 
ton presumed to give the law too fully. There was an abruptness 
almost fierce in the beauty’s demand as she rose from her low 
chair and swept her white draperies towards the house which com- 
pelled attention. Was she going away tocry, some wondered, with 
the echo of an exquisite refrain ringing in their ears? Certainly 
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she had not hitherto seemed a young lady to be associated with 
sentimental moods. 

There was a little uncomfortable silence for a few seconds 
amongst them all, and then the sound of a banjo proceeding from 
the house broke the stillness and caused a general laugh. Mr. 
Saverne got up after a little and sauntered away in the direction 
of the shrubberies. The light of his cigar soon disappeared 
behind the rhododendrons. 

That night the sultriness culminated in a storm, and the morn- 
ing broke wild and wet. The ladies unanimously decided not to 
attend the races. Miss Zillah stood in the hall about twelve 
o’clock watching the beautiful bay team sweep round the carriage 
drive. Sir Talbot in a mackintosh came up to the recess where 
the girl stood alone. She looked up with a pretty smile. 

‘I shall be home early, Miss Pennington. I should not go at 
all, only you know I have a horse running.’ 

She lifted one hand with a deprecating movement. 

‘Oh, never mind me. I shall be dull of course without the 
men. The other ladies will do fancy work and talk scandal. I’m 
going to write to my American friends and tell them what a real 
good time I had yesterday. Mr. Saverne, are you really afraid of 
the rain?’ 

Her radiant face turned to the younger man with a mocking 
smile. Sir Talbot wheeled round with more than becoming haste. 
Mr. Saverne was still in his breakfast attire. 

‘ There’s no particular inducement for me to court rheumatism, 
as I haven’t a horse running, Miss Pennington. Besides, I thought 
I would try and finish your sketch this morning. Miss Penning- 
ton expressed a wish to have the little picture, and I shall probably 
have no other chance of working it up.’ 

He looked boldly at his patron as he spoke the concluding 
words. 

‘You always did like any womanish sort of work best,’ said 
Sir Talbot, in a voice that was a little rough. 

Then all the men were called to their places, and went out 
cheerfully and climbed up the drag with smiles and salutes to the 
on-looking ladies. 

Having watched them depart, the female faction went back 
to gossip and needlework in the drawing-room. Except Zillah 
Pennington, who made herself peculiar after a precedent not 
allowable to English young ladies. On a previous country 
visit she had experienced the depressing effect of a wet morn- 
ing in the drawing-room with the ladies. Having gained the 
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privacy of her own apartment, one of the largest and most sump- 
tuously furnished in the house, she sat down and wrote a short 
letter to her milliner. Then she began a second to her American 
friend. Finding it did not progress satisfactorily, she threw it on 
one side and summoned her maid. This long-suffering personage 
had to unpack and display one after the other a series of exquisite 
toilettes for the young lady’s gratification. After having looked 
through her wardrobe Zillah was in a more placid mood, and took 
up a novel for half an hour. Finally she threw it down. Whata 
dull stupid day! Would it leave off raining? There was a break 
in the clouds. She yawned many times. By-the-by, where did 
Mr. Saverne paint ? Probably in his own room, and she knew he 
was located at the cottage. It was just possible he might be in 
the library. She would go and see. She took up her discarded 
book and went slowly downstairs. Once or twice she stopped to 
look at herself in the long pier-glasses, to settle a plait or pat a 
little wandering curl. She could hear much laughter and feminine 
chatter proceeding from the drawing-room. How lucky the door 
was shut! On the other hand, the library door was ajar. It was 
sufficiently open for her to slip in noiselessly. Yes, Mr. Saverne 
was there. But not painting with much zeal. His brush was in 
his hand and his easel before him, but he was looking idly out of 
the window. It had ceased to rain, and a gleam of sunshine was 
glorifying a magnificent bank of rose-hued rhododendrons. 

‘It is finished then?’ said Zillah softly, as she approached 
him. Her cashmere draperies made no sound to betray her pre- 
sence. He coloured all over his dark Southern face at this sudden 
address from one of whom he was thinking—coloured even per- 
ceptibly to her. 

‘No, it never will be finished unless you sit to me,’ he said, 
turning his head slowly. The colour had died out quickly and 
left him very pale. ‘ Yours is an impossible face to remember.’ 

She made a little formal courtesy. 

‘Thank you,’ she said. 

‘You know quite well what I mean.’ 

‘Yes, I know,’ she answered, coming nearer and speaking in a 
level tone that was not natural to her. ‘I am not altogether 
stupid. You mean that my face is never twice the same. Why, 
you are as bad as the photographer.’ She laughed without much 
mirth. ‘Don’t you see, Mr. Saverne, it is like my mind, my character. 
It changes, changes always. I was born in April—your fickle month. 
I am a very weathercock, and my face changes as I feel. Not that 
] feel anything very much—that is why you cannot paint me. It 
is not your good, your noble women, or even the very wicked ones 
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that are difficult to paint. There is no mistake or doubt about 
their expression. It is the unstable ones—your Undines, your 
Frou-Frous—that are impossible. Which am I?’ In spite of 
her expressionless voice, a voice studiously calm, her beautiful 
eyes shone with excitement. ‘I am an American and a coquette. 
I have no heart. Do not make any mistake or say by-and-by that 
I did not let you know the truth about myself,’ 

She flung these last words from her with her habitual quick 
enunciation. 

Mr. Saverne took up his brush once more and spoke in his 
ordinary way :— 

‘So you never feel anything, not even singing that comes 
from the heart. Why did you ask me not to sing any more last 
night ?’ 

She cast down her eyes. 

‘A caprice perhaps. No, it was no caprice; I knew it was a 
love song. It made people sad, uncomfortable. There were tears 
in one lady’s eyes. You were in earnest. That was a pity. I 
hate a man to show he feels.’ 

Mr. Saverne went on painting silently a second or two. 

‘That is Sir Talbot’s creed,’ he said at last; ‘it is bad form to 
have a heart.’ 

‘Why do you quote Sir Talbot to me ?’ said the girl sharply. 

‘I—I had no special meaning,’ he said, looking up quickly. 

‘Is Sir Talbot any relation to you at all?’ she said after a 
moment’s silence. 

‘No,’ said the young man curtly. 

Her great grey eyes were half closed now, but she looked at him 
between the lids. 

‘You think, like other people do, Miss Pennington, that our 
terms of intimacy imply more than friendship. You are wrong. 
This is how our acquaintance began. Years ago he knew my 
mother as a noted singer at La Scala. Somehow he heard that 
she was dead and had left me an orphan. He found me out in 
Florence—this is ten years ago—and bought some of my little 
pictures. I was only a boy beginning to paint at that time. 
Later he asked me to England, and has helped me to make my 
way since. I am successful in a fashion. But Iam not a genius— 
I have only talent.’ 

He spoke with quiet conviction. 

‘You might impose on the public like others do, if you chose,’ 
she said hotly. ‘But you will never make a great name—you are 
too sincere—you have a heart.’ 
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For a few minutes the girl stood perfectly still, and there was 
a silence in the room except for the ticking of a clock. 

‘Sir Talbot Palmer is very rich, they say. Has he never been 
married ?’ 

Again Mr. Saverne looked towards her with a doubting glance. 

‘I never heard of a wife,’ he said quietly. 

‘Why does he not marry—who will have ail his beautiful 
places ? ’ 

The young man drew back from his picture a little. 

‘It is impossible to say. He can do what he likes with his 
properties.’ 

Miss Pennington was very direct in her inquiries. Apparently 
she had no fear that they might be misinterpreted. 

‘ He’s real polite—like Sir Charles Grandison—lI like it.’ 

The luncheon-bell rang at this moment, and the painter laid 
down his brush and palette with an air of relief. 

About three o’clock in the afternoon Zillah came down the 
stairs in her hat and outdoor raiment. She found Mr. Saverne 
waiting on the hall steps. 

‘We will go out now,’ she said quickly, in a way that inti- 
mated a prearrangement. 

She walked quickly over the stretch of damp turf to avoid the 
gravel paths under the drawing-room windows. 

‘I see Lady Lipscombe looking after us,’ she said with a light 
laugh. ‘ Won’t she have something kind to say to poor dear 
mamma about the forwardness of American girls. It amuses 
mamma very much. She knows I always keep cool.’ 

‘Do you always?’ 

She nodded her head, laughing again with a sort of cynical 
bitterness. 

‘ Always.’ 

Then this handsome pair disappeared behind the shrubs, and 
were seen no more by the discomfited matron watching their 
departure from an upper window. There was more than one 
beautiful lady in the big house who would have welcomed Mr. 
Saverne as a cavalier for an afternoon stroll. The fire of gossip 
and scandal had burnt out in the big drawing-room for want of 
fresh fuel, and it was a dull afternoon. 





There was something amiss with Sir Talbot this evening. 
His valet reported a very unusual display of irritability on his 
part. In an ordinary way his demeanour towards his servants was 
as dignified as towards his guests. ‘ 

After dinner, in the drawing-room, Mr Saverne went to the 
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piano and began to sing. He had not been asked this evening, 
and Sir Talbot, who was listening attentively to Lady Lipscombe’s 
conversation, turned round with a frown at the first note. The 
lovely Zillah did not walk away on this occasion. Her grey eyes 
were wide open, and she sat in a low chair near the piano, intently 
listening, reckless apparently of what might be said. The young 
man looked at her often as he sang, and the girl met his looks 
boldly, not drooping her eyes before his ardent gaze. Those 
burning glances were received consciously, but it could not be 
said they were reciprocated. Once or twice she smiled beautifully. 
Yet it was a smile without any special meaning, a lovely irradia- 
tion of her features turned impersonally on all the circle of guests. 
Happiness, supreme satisfaction, seemed to live in that perfect 
smile. 

Every one watched the girl, and the young man singing with 
all his soul in his eyes. It was like a little drama, and none 
knew exactly how it would end. The girl was an enigma. She 
could not surely mean to bestow her hand upon this penniless 
young painter, and yet it was evident to all that he was hopelessly 
in love and that she was aware of it. 

Zillah had perhaps never looked so absolutely fair—her fasci- 
nations had never been so brilliant. She wore a sheeny sea-green 
gown with much embroidery of pearls about it, and a string of 
pearls about her neck. 

Sir Talbot had left Lady Lipscombe’s side during the singing. 
Now he stood in the embrasure of a window with his eyes fixed on 
the girl’s face. She knew he was watching her. After the second 
song had ceased, and a buzz of comment followed, she got up slowly 
and approached her host. Every one watched her graceful progress 
across the large room—every one ceased talking to hear what she 
was going to say. 

‘Take me out in the garden, Sir Talbot. It is so hot in here 
—and the air is too full of sentiment. There is a lovely moon 
outside—as good as a stage one.’ 

He bowed with a grave acquiescence to this young queen’s 
whim, offering his arm, and moving with her towards the French 
window which stood open. 

Mr. Saverne looked across the room for a moment, and then 
went back to the piano and sang more beautifully than before. 


The festivities were over, for it was Friday evening. The 
party at Clowes Corner would disperse to-morrow. 

In a capricious, teasing mood, Miss Pennington was restless, 
grave, gay by turns. 
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‘It is your turn to-night, Mr. Saverne,’ she said audibly, after 
dinner. ‘There is no sentiment in the air—take me out to look 
at the moon.’ 

There was a daring challenge in her eyes. Sir Talbot was 
talking to the fair Zillah’s mamma in a remote corner, but he heard 
the clear tones of the girl’s resonant voice. 

As she spoke he looked round with a smile. There was no anger 
in his glance, only a kindly tolerance. She caught his glance, 
and waved her fan towards him in token of adieu as she went out 
into the night. 

‘ This is the last evening we shall meet, Miss Pennington.’ 

‘All things come to an end,’ she said, in a lower voice than 
usual. ‘Is it really the last? Why?’ 

She had thrown a white lace headdress over her dusky hair. 
The diamond butterfly was hidden. Its hard lustre was forgotten 
for a space by the young man, who only saw her eyes softer than 
usual. 

‘Our orbits are widely different,’ he said, with a sort of self- 
pity. 
‘I shall never forget this happy week—dear Clowes Corner!’ 

She gave a short sigh. 

‘ Perhaps you will come back here, some day.’ 

She made no answer at once. 

‘I do not think I shall like it ever so well again. Yes, I have 
been happy here—if it only could have lasted!’ She spoke with 
tender regret. ‘Now I must forget part of it.’ 

‘Which part?’ said Mr. Saverne. 

‘The unprofitable part—all the sweet incense—your looks— 
your words.’ ‘ 

They were standing close to the fountains now—a little balus- 
trade railed off the lower terrace. Zillah leaned both arms upon 
the support. The round soft flesh was dazzling in the moonlight. 
After a little silence a whisper fell upon her ears— 

¢ You know that I love you.’ 

‘Yes, I know,’ she said with emphatic distinctness ; ‘ it is a very 
midsummer madness—for us both.’ A second’s hesitation. ‘I love 
you too.’ The last words fell angrily, with no trace of tenderness. 
He did not turn or attempt to touch her at this admission. 

‘You know,’ she went on, ‘I cannot marry you—it is a little 
episode we must forget. You have your art—I have the world.’ 

A longer silence, but for the splashing of the fountain. 

‘Did you hear me, Mr. Saverne? Did you understand?’ 

‘Yes, I heard you--I understood. I knew how it would be 
before.’ 
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His voice seemed unnaturally quiet; it stung her to fiercer 
expression. 

‘Why don’t you resent it? Why don’t you cry out against 
fate—why don’t you rail at fortune? How dared you love me— 
how could you make me love you? You know I must have money 
—I must have rank. Yow can give me nothing. If you were 
only the heir to all this’—her hand swept the pile of buildings 
and all the surrounding woods—‘ then it would all be beautiful, 
and my path so easy; but I love you, and because of this—and 
because—we must not meet again.’ 

She bent her head on her arms, and the lace covering fell down 
to her feet. The butterfly was triumphant, it sparkled and shook 
brilliantly in the moonlight. 

It seemed to him like a presage of her life, ephemeral, sunny, 
soulless. 

The fountains splashed monotonously, but no other sound was 
heard. At last the girl looked up—she almost thought he had 
left her side. 

‘No—I do not protest—I do not seek to alter your decision. 
I know that life with me, such as I am, would be impossible, 
unbearable. You are made for bright skies, fortune, rank, and I 
have nothing to offer you but my love. Truly it is a midsummer 
madness. Zillah—may I kiss you—once ?’ 

The girl trembled from head to foot, her eyes were wet with 
tears. Yet she held away from him. 

‘Mr, Saverne—I—I am going to marry—Sir Talbot.’ 

His strange beautiful face changed in the moonlight. All the 
passionate pleading went out of it suddenly; a mask-like calm 
crept over his features. He bowed to her with an indescribable 
gesture of mingled scorn and pity. 

‘I beg ten thousand pardons, Miss Pennington, for my liberty 
of speech. Allow me to conduct you back to the house.’ 

Zillah looked at him with her lovely eyes distended. Then, 
without a word, she placed her hand on his arm. 

The world, the fashionable world, at least that part of it which 
had not been at Clowes Corner during the Ascot week, was very 
much surprised to hear that Sir Talbot Palmer was going tu be 
married. 

Meanwhile the bride elect went to Paris to choose her trousseau, 
and Sir Talbot went fishing in the West of Ireland before making 
any settlements. There was time enough for that on his return. 

The world condoled greatly with the American belle when the 
news came that Sir Talbot Palmer was drowned accidentally. 
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But a few days’ later pity was lost in wonder when it became known 
that the popular baronet had left all his possessions to Mr. Richard 
Saverne. The will was ten years old. 

There were naturally nods and shrugs amongst older men who 
remembered Sir Talbot’s wild early days. Reminiscences of 
frequent Italian journeys were called to light, and very little 
shadow was allowed to lie upon the past. 

The beautiful Miss Pennington recently espoused a French 
duke, and reigns a queen in Parisian society. 

Mr. Richard Saverne has sold Clowes Corner. He is still ur- 
married. 


H. MUSGRAVE. 
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Marp of Barlinghough. 


I. 


BaRLINGHOUGH is a hill-village in the region once known as Mercia. 
It is in the country of dark purple moorlands; of high hills 
clothed with pines and larches; of fierce-looking rocks, that seem 
to have suddenly sprung out of the earth to bar your way like 
savage monsters; of brawling streams, that soon run themselves 
into insignificant streamlets; of swift-flowing rivers, that are 
merry in the sunshine and surly in the gloom; of open valleys, 
with enough of-the divine element of beauty to attract the many- 
headed tourist, and filch him of his few spare hours; of secret 
valleys, and secluded dales, and wee hidden nooks, known only to 
the natives, wherein are gathered the choice forms and soft delica- 
cies of beauty. It is worth a journey from town just to sit for an 
hour or two in one of these little retreats, cut off from every sight 
and sound of the big world, and Watch the musical play of life 
and its curious pattern in the commonwealth of beauty. Barling- 
hough is but a small place, though it stands upon two hills. On 
the hill to the north is the village proper, consisting of stone 
cottages with thatched roofs for the most part, with quaint old 
flower gardens in front, and vegetable gardens at the back. 
People with an eye for the picturesque assert that Barlinghough 
is spoiled to their eye by a short row of five cottages, that bravely 
support each other up the steep ascent. But even these are to a 
degree redeemed by the data cut in stone above the door of the 
first one descending the hill, and by the bright blue of their 
interior walls, the yellow of their kitchen flags well rubbed with 
sandstone, and bordered with white pipe-clay lines, circles, and 
triangles. On the hill to the south stands the ancient parish 
church, with its beautiful circular tower that has overlooked the 
landscape for centuries. Oddly enough, the church is surrounded 
with barns and wainhouses, and looks as if it were in the middle 
of a large farmyard. These buildings belong to three farmhouses 
hard by, one of which is a transmogrified fragment of a castle that 
once crowned the hill. There are no other houses on the hill. 
The intervening valley is deep and narrow, with many trees and 
bushes and wild flowers, moss-covered rocks, and large patches of 
soft, long, blue-green grass. Here in their season are to be found 
primroses, daffodils, anemones, violets, wild-roses, hazel nuts, 
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blackberries, and wild strawberries; it is a child’s paradise from 
April to November. Through the valley tumbles, summer and 
winter, a good-sized stream, which is spanned by a single stone 
arch, covered all over with lichen and moss, and looking more like 
a natural wild growth than a piece of architecture; even the old 
railing on the top has a character of its own, and has gathered to 
itself something of the humanity that has handled it time out of 
mind. On each side of the bridge is a long series of stone steps, 
irregular, well-worn, almost grass-covered, running up the steep 
slope of the valley. 

One evening in May, about dusk, two girls descended these 
steps opposite each other, and met on the bridge, which was barely 
wide enough for two to pass. The shorter of the two girls wore a 
hood and a gauze scarf, so arranged as to conceal the greater part 
of her face; but as she reached the foot of the steps a slight 
movement of her hand so altered the arrangement as to show 
most of her features. When near to each other, the taller girl 
suddenly halted, exclaiming in a low voice— 

‘Why, Jenny, is it you? I heard that you had gone away 
some time ago !’ 

‘Yes, Mary, it’s me. I hoped you wouldn’t know me, though,’ 
answered the other, in a plaintive tone, at the same time re- 
arranging the hood and scarf. 


‘I didn’t know you till I saw your face. You look so different. 


in a bonnet and in deep black. I thought it was a widow- 
woman.’ 

‘I must be more careful to hide my face, then. I don’t want 
to be known while I am here. Iam going away again in the morn- 
ing, perhaps for ever,’ said Jenny, whimpering. 

‘Don’t say that, Jenny. Perhaps for some years it would be 
better, and the dear old place would be all the sweeter when you 
come back. Oh, Jenny, I’m so—so sorry for you.’ 

‘If he hadn’t been a gentleman I wouldn’t have trusted him 
so. I couldn’t help it, Mary, and his father the squire.’ 

‘His father the squire! What do you mean, Jenny ?’ 

‘Oh, I didn’t mean to go and let it out like that. You won’t 
tell any one what I told you? Promise me you won’t,’ cried the 
girl in great distress. 

‘Tell me whom you refer to. Do you mean young Mr. Paget?’ 
demanded Mary, almost sternly. 

‘I won’t tell you; I dare not tell you. It would be worse for 
me, if he ever found it out.’ 

‘ Ah, but you must tell me. If you do not, I will find some 
means of asking him,’ said Mary, with burning face. 
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‘ Promise me solemnly you won’t ever let him know I told you, 
then ?’ 

Mary hesitated a while, then she said— 

‘Yes, I promise it.’ 

‘Then young Mr. Paget is the gentleman I mean.’ 

Mary’s face grew suddenly pale, and she put her hand to her 
breast as if in pain. 

‘How long have you known him?’ she asked, after a short 
silence. 

‘You remember the picnic we had in Barlinghough Park last 
July, soon after you came home, and how I got lost in the woods, 
and the young squire showed me the way out? Well, that was 
the first time I ever spoke to him. And it would have been better 
for me if it had been the last time,’ moralised the New Magdalen, 
with copious tears. 

Somehow, these same tears did not touch the heart of Mary 
Allsopp, as womanly hearted a maiden as one would find after a 
day’s diligent search. 

The conversation lasted a little while longer, and then the two 
girls parted; Mary ascending the steps leading to the church, 
while Jenny stood near the bridge, on the other side, with her 
handkerchief to her eyes, engaged in an elaborate pantomime of 
sorrow and woe. Mary Allsopp was barely lost to view over the 
brow of the hill, when a young man rose from his crouched position 
behind some bushes a few yards distant, and motioned for Jenny 
to join him. 

‘ We had better go up-stream a bit; there’s no knowing who 
may be about,’ he said hurriedly, as the girl came up to him, and 
together they moved up the valley. 

He was a man of about thirty, light-complexioned, with a 
frank air and open countenance; an honest-looking fellow whom 
any one would trust. He wore a snuff-coloured suit, and had a 
town look about him. In a secluded part of the valley they came 
to a large stone, on which they sat down. 

‘It was very well timed, Jenny. You couldn’t have met better. 
Did you tell her ?’ 

‘Yes, Will, I told her—and may God forgive me for slander- 
ing an innocent gentleman.’ 

‘Tut, tut! it won’t hurt him, and it will help me. You made 
her promise not to tell of it?’ 

‘Yes; but I won’t trust her. If he pressed her, she would out 
with it, I’m pretty sure. Then what should I do?’ 

‘Do? Why, nothing. Keep a still tongue, that is all.’ 

‘Yes, and get sent to prison for telling wicked lies about the 
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blackberries, and wild strawberries; it is a child’s paradise from 
April to November. Through the valley tumbles, summer and 
winter, a good-sized stream, which is spanned by a single stone 
arch, covered all over with lichen and moss, and looking more like 
a natural wild growth than a piece of architecture; even the old 
railing on the top has a character of its own, and has gathered to 
itself something of the humanity that has handled it time out of 
mind. On each side of the bridge is a long series of stone steps, 
irregular, well-worn, almost grass-covered, running up the steep 
slope of the valley. 

One evening in May, about dusk, two girls descended these 
steps opposite each other, and met on the bridge, which was barely 
wide enough for two to pass. The shorter of the two girls wore a 
hood and a gauze scarf, so arranged as to conceal the greater part 
of her face; but as she reached the foot of the steps a slight 
movement of her hand so altered the arrangement as to show 
most of her features. When near to each other, the taller girl 
suddenly halted, exclaiming in a low voice— 

‘Why, Jenny, is it you? I heard that you had gone away 
some time ago !’ 

‘Yes, Mary, it’s me. I hoped you wouldn’t know me, though,’ 
answered the other, in a plaintive tone, at the same time re- 
arranging the hood and scarf. 


‘I didn’t know you till I saw your face. You look so different’ 


in a bonnet and in deep black. I thought it was a widow- 
woman.’ 

‘I must be more careful to hide my face, then. I don’t want 
to be known while I am here. I am going away again in the morn- 
ing, perhaps for ever,’ said Jenny, whimpering. 

‘Don’t say that, Jenny. Perhaps for some years it would be 
better, and the dear old place would be all the sweeter when you 
come back. Oh, Jenny, I’m so—so sorry for you.’ 

‘If he hadn’t been a gentleman I wouldn’t have trusted him 
so. I couldn’t help it, Mary, and his father the squire.’ 

‘His father the squire! What do you mean, Jenny?’ 

‘Oh, I didn’t mean to go and let it out like that. You won’t 
tell any one what I told you? Promise me you won’t,’ cried the 
girl in great distress. 

‘Tell me whom you refer to. Do you mean young Mr. Paget?’ 
demanded Mary, almost sternly. 

‘I won’t tell you; I dare not tell you. It would be worse for 
me, if he ever found it out.’ 

‘ Ah, but you must tell me. If you do not, I will find some 
means of asking him,’ said Mary, with burning face. 
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‘Promise me solemnly you won’t ever let him know I told you, 
then ?’ 

Mary hesitated a while, then she said— 

‘Yes, I promise it.’ 

‘Then young Mr. Paget is the gentleman I mean.’ 

Mary’s face grew suddenly pale, and she put her hand to her 
breast as if in pain. 

‘How long have you known him?’ she asked, after a short 
silence. 

‘You remember the picnic we had in Barlinghough Park last 
July, soon after you came home, and how I got lost in the woods, 
and the young squire showed me the way out? Well, that was 
the first time I ever spoke to him. And it would have been better 
for me if it had been the last time,’ moralised the New Magdalen, 
with copious tears. 

Somehow, these same tears did not touch the heart of Mary 
Allsopp, as womanly hearted a maiden as one would find after a 
day’s diligent search. 

The conversation lasted a little while longer, and then the two 
girls parted; Mary ascending the steps leading to the church, 
while Jenny stood near the bridge, on the other side, with her 
handkerchief to her eyes, engaged in an elaborate pantomime of 
sorrow and woe. Mary Allsopp was barely lost to view over the 
brow of the hill, when a young man rose from his crouched position 
behind some bushes a few yards distant, and motioned for Jenny 
to join him. 

‘We had better go up-stream a bit; there’s no knowing who 
may be about,’ he said hurriedly, as the girl came up to him, and 
together they moved up the valley. 

He was a man of about thirty, light-complexioned, with a 
frank air and open countenance; an honest-looking fellow whom 
any one would trust. He wore a snuff-coloured suit, and had a 
town look about him. In a secluded part of the valley they came 
to a large stone, on which they sat down. 

‘It was very well timed, Jenny. You couldn’t have met better. 
Did you tell her ?’ 

‘Yes, Will, I told her—and may God forgive me for slander- 
ing an innocent gentleman.’ 

‘Tut, tut! it won’t hurt him, and it will help me. You made 
her promise not to tell of it ?’ , 

‘Yes; but I won’t trust her. If he pressed her, she would out 
with it, I’m pretty sure. Then what should I do?’ 

‘Do? Why, nothing. Keep a still tongue, that is all.’ 

‘Yes, and get sent to prison for telling wicked lies about the 
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squire’s son. No, Will Bunting, I have suffered enough at your 
hands. If it comes to that, I shall say who it was put me up 
to it.’ 

Will Bunting’s honest face grew red with anger. He seized 
the girl by the wrist, and said, in a threatening tone— 

‘You little idiot, they can’t send you to prison for that; 
especially if you denied that you ever said it.’ 

‘I wasn’t born to tell lie upon lie like that. It does not come 
easy and natural as it does to some folks,’ said Jenny, with rough 
sarcasm. 

‘Then I would practise till it did. Asan accomplishment you 
would find it useful. Ouly remember this: if you ever connect 
my name either with yourself, or your misfortune, or anything 
else about you, without my permission, you will regret it as long 
as you live. Iam sorry for you, as you know; we both did very 
wrong, But I will provide for you and—and the child, if it lives, 
to the best of my ability. You had better not-come round here 
again for a long time. You can write me if you want anything. 
You had better go now.’ 

The girl, as of old, put up her face for a kiss, but the man 
turned away, and climbed the steep side of the valley. 


II. 


A eiru worth looking at was Mary Allsopp. There are many 
girls, thank Heaven, in the same category ; but none too many are 
there for the same exquisite reasons, to wit, a finished loveliness of 
face and form, and the crowning glory of a beautiful soul. She 
was only a motherless village girl, the daughter of a keen-eyed 
silk-weaver, who wove in his home loom soft, delicate-tinted 
under-wear, the very sight and touch of which was a refined 
pleasure to his tall and dark and wondrously lovely girl. Her 
home was a wee thatched cottage, surrounded by a great haw- 
thorn hedge, with a garden stocked with sweet-smelling flowers 
and herbs, whose names, quaint and poetical, would often have 
been recognised by Father Chaucer himself. The weaver, for 
want of better company, was given to commune with himself on 
things temporal and spiritual, and especially upon that wonderful 
gift of God, his daughter; and the same, to his thinking, was a 
subject that curiously combined in one the human and the divine. 
A proud and bold, albeit a deeply devout father, was Jonathan 
Allsopp. After years of slow and patient thinking, the old weaver 
reached a construction of his duty, which struck him as being 
singularly original and daring, as it was imperative. His duty, as he 
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now construed it, was to educate his daughter in a manner befit- 
ting her beauty rather than her station in life. Jonathan Allsopp 
was a Methodist, and a regular attendant at the little stone chapel 
two miles down the valley; but this fact did not prevent him 
from consulting the Vicar of Barlinghough in the weighty matter 
that now held bis mind. 

‘I thought, sir, as how you, a scholar and a gentleman, might 
be willing to advise me about the right kind of a school for such a 
girl as Mary,’ he explained apologetically. 

‘ Ah, yes, Allsopp, I shall be only too glad to serve you in any 
way. I don’t anticipate any difficulty in finding a schovl, and I 
think, on the whole, you are doing the best thing for her. She is 
a girl to be proud of, is Mary. But have you thought how much 
it will cost ?’ inquired the vicar. 

The weaver shook his head. 

‘Well, the very lowest rate, for a school such as you seem to 
desire, would be from seventy to eighty pounds a year. Though, 
if you should decide to send her, I think I could get it down to 
fifty pounds. But that is a lot of money, you know.’ 

‘You are right, sir; it be alot of money. But duty is duty, 
sir. God has given me a child with the body and the soul of a 
born lady, and I must do by her accordingly.’ 

‘You think you can manage it, then?’ said the vicar, 
smiling. 

‘Yes, sir. You see, I’ve got laid up in the bank something 
over a couple of hundred pounds, and that should be enough for 
three years’ schooling, shouldn’t it, sir ?’ 

‘ Yes, with care it should cover all expenses.’ 

So it came to pass that at the age of fifteen Mary Allsopp 
was sent to a first-rate school in the South, where she remained for 
three years. The principal was a family connection of the vicar’s, 
and owing to his statement she received her new pupil for less 
than one-half the regular charges. But of this, neither Mary nor 
her father was aware. Jonathan Allsopp had no conception of the 
peculiar peril that attended his project, and that it was never 
brought home to him was entirely due to the fine nature of his 
daughter. Mary came back to her cottage home a new creature 
at all points, save that of her love for her father. She felt as 
though she had grown an inward eye, that made a new and inde- 
pendent report on the old and familiar objects of life. And this 
interior change did but correspond with the exterior change in her 
person. The lovely girl of fifteen was now in the open bud of 
lovelier womanhood. Her complexion was pure, her features 
singularly regular and delicate; her face at rest was lovelier and 
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serener than the face of any statue, and when smiling, as bright 
and sweet as a glad May sky. Her deep brown eyes, fringed with 
long lashes, were full of changing lights of humour, and sentiment 
and intelligence. She was tall, with a graceful figure and carriage 
and but there, why waste words? Only pigments could do 
justice to her charms, and they only in the hands of but one or 
two living artists. To see this fair and harmonious piece of 
womanhood-—fit ornament for a palace—stuck in a flag-paved 
cottage kitchen, was a sight to make the gods open their eyes and 
smile at their divine wisdom and foresight. The weaver, a true 
son of the gods, watched the glorious creature doing all kinds of 
menial work, and was only conscious of the melodious skill and 
grace with which the drudgery was executed. It did not once 
occur to him that ineptitude, awkwardness, and aversion would 
have been quite as natural, under the circumstances, as melodious 
skill and grace. Perhaps if three or four large mirrors had been 
placed at suitable angles, so that Mary could have caught the 
reflection of her own melodious skill and grace, she might have 
derived some gratification from the view. As it was, she was 
in sweet ignorance of her own enchantment. She was contented 
because she was happy, and the prolific root of her happiness was 
her affection for her father. 

It was about ten months, now, since Mary had returned home. 
The young men round about looked at her wonderingly, and then 
dropped their eyes and passed on: she was not for such as they. 
But Mary was not destined to bloom unseen and unadmired. Mr. 
William Bunting, the energetic young manager of the large silk 
mills near the Methodist chapel down the valley, saw her one 
Sunday during service, and straightway said to himself, ‘ Ah, that’s 
the weaver’s daughter, is it! What a girl to love! I will love 
her!’ Like many dry practical men of business, who are supposed 
to be imperviable to sentiment, William Bunting had his weak 
side ; and to the prosecution of his weakness he brought all the 
energy and decision of his character. He lost no time in cultivat- 
ing his slender acquaintance with Jonathan Allsopp, and became 
a frequent visitor at the cottage, and an almost open admirer of 
Mary, who received his attentions with no gratitude, but with 
gentle reserve, and the respect that was due to the manager of the 
great mills. He did not appear brilliant in her eyes, but dim as 
an asteroid; this, peradventure, because she had seen one of the 
great lights, the fiery eye of Mars. One morning, half hidden 
among roses, she had heard her name spoken, and, looking up, saw 
her friend the vicar, and with him a young fellow in a tweed 
knicker-bocker suit, who gazed at her for some moments in open- 
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eyed astonishment. Then, recollecting himself, he raised his hat 
and bowed as he would to the Duchess of Mercia. He said some- 
thing in a low tone to the vicar, who replied, hesitatingly, ‘I 
think not, unless you wish it much.’ 

‘I wish it very much.’ 

‘Miss Allsopp, may I introduce this gentleman to you?’ 
inquired the vicar, with a laugh. 

‘Oh, come, I say,’ exclaimed the young man ; then turning to 
Mary he said, ‘Miss Allsopp, we ought not to be strangers. 
Your father pays my father some golden guineas every year for 
rent, I believe.’ 

* Are you the young squire, sir?’ asked Mary in surprise, 

‘Yes,’ he answered, with a beseeching look in his eyes that 
haunted Mary for days. 


IIT. 


Leaving Jenny Martin by the bridge, Mary continued her 
journey, which took her a good mile across the fields to a farm- 
house. It was a long way to go for butter and eggs twice a week, 
but Mary enjoyed the walk, for the prospect, even in the gloaming, 
was magnificent; moreover, she got a view of the deer as she 


crossed a corner of Shotover Park, and she was very fond of the 
timid graceful creatures; and a peep at the large old Hall, grey 
and solemn, the seat of Squire Paget: and four times out of five 
Alwyne, the young Squire, with the broad shoulders and the hand- 
some face, and soft manners, and the beseeching eyes, and the 
honeyed lips; Alwyne the lovable—and the loved—would come 
across her path, and tarry for awhile in her company. A month 
ago, in a sleet storm, sheltering under some overhanging rocks, he 
had told her that he loved her. Whereat her bosom heaved, and 
her face grew hot, and she dared not to raise her eyes from the 
ground for sweet shamefacedness. A man and a woman—strangers 
they turned out to be—caused the two to part quickly, for gossip, 
with the adder’s tongue, was not to be provoked. Since then they 
had not met: Mary was afraid of herself. But like her great 
namesake, she had kept certain things and pondered them in her 
heart. This evening, however, she had started out hoping to 
meet him, for her heart was full. And now, ah me, ah me! she 
burned and shivered, and prayed Heaven he would not come. It 
was horrible! Alwyne, the good, the noble, the pure, given over 
to deeds that belong only to the base! Was that the meaning of 
his love for her? She began to cry, for her great idolatrous love 
was wounded unto death. Suddenly Alwyne stood before her. 
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‘ Ah, at last, at last! I should have come to the cottage soon, 
i if you had not come,’ he said, in those soft rich tones that made 
i) her heart melt within her. 

i)! Mary drew herself up in proud modesty as she answered :— 

‘I did not come to meet you, sir. But it is better that we 
have met, perhaps.’ 

‘Why, Mary, my love, what is it? What do you mean?’ 

‘I wish to tell you that I cannot accept your love, sir.’ 

‘Do you mean it ?’ 

‘ Yes.’ 

‘Oh, my God! What have I done that you cast me off like a 
wastrel ?’ 

‘I did not say that you had done anything, Mr. Paget. I F 

‘Oh, Mary, don’t throw me over like that. All my happiness 
is bound up with the thought of you. If you don’t love me now, 
it will come in time. Oh, my love, come to me; be my wife; let 
me live to make you happy ?’ 

His wife? Her heart throbbed violently as she caught at the 
word, but she told herself almost angrily that he was not the man 
she had taken him to be; she would not wed one who had brought 
shame on her sere, and had stained his manhood. 

‘I cannot,’ she answered, with a ring of decision in her voice 
that carried despair to the heart of Alwyne Paget. 

He looked at her for some moments in silence. What a lovely 
piece of proud womanhood she looked! so finished, so exquisite, so 
melodious, so adorable! He took off his hat, knelt upon one 
knee, and bowed his head before her. Then he rose and said, 
‘ Farewell,’ and so left her alone, with the dark-fronted hills about 
her. 

‘You are late, lassie,’ said the weaver to his daughter, as she 
came into the garden, where he was smoking his evening pipe. 

‘Yes, father, I am, rather. Have you wanted me?’ inquired 
Mary, somewhat sadly. 

‘Well, no, lass. I have had company till half an hour ago.’ 

‘ Indeed ?’ 

‘Yes. Mr. William Bunting called. Come in, lassie; I have 
news for you.’ 

Mary caught the accent of suppressed gladness in her father’s 
voice, and it seemed to jar upon her strangely. Perhaps she had 
a presentiment of what was coming. They went indoors, and 
when the lamp was lighted the weaver said :— 

‘I have great good news for you, child. I knew I was doing 
right when I made up my mind to give you a dose of fine school- 
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ing. We sowed the seed, and now we shall reap the harvest, 
thank God !’ 

Mary said not a word, but sat busily plying her needle. 

Continued her father: ‘ You know what I think of Mr. Bunt- 
ing, and to-night he has shown a straightforward and honourable 
front, as became him. Lassie, he’s in love with you, and to-night 
he asked leave to court you.’ 

‘Oh, father, father!’ broke from Mary, iike a cry of sharp 
pain; but the weaver heeded it not. He was too busy with his 
own thoughts. 

‘Think of it, child. He says his salary is five hundred pounds 
a year—five hundred pounds! And he said, in confidence, that 
there was a chance of his soon being taken in asa partner. He’s 
a clever lad, and what with his inventions, and push and go, he 
has made himself necessary to old Mr. Wildgoose, who has got 
more money now than he knows what to do with. Aren’t you 
glad, my child ?’ 

‘It is so unexpected, father. Besides, I don’t think I could 
care for him. He won’t press me for an answer yet awhile, will 
he ?’ 

‘I should say he would, child. I should in his place, I know,’ 
answered the weaver, thinking proud thoughts of his Mary. But 
William Bunting had more tact and knowledge of human nature, 
in its feminine aspect, than the weaver, and was content to wait 
patiently for an answer, knowing that time and Jonathan Allsopp 
were in his favour. 

Meanwhile, Mary learned through the vicar that Alwyne Paget 
had gone abroad, with the expressed determination of not return- 
ing for some years. She would gladly have remained as she was, 
but her father daily set forth the virtues and bright worldly pro- 
spects of William Bunting, and gently urged her to accept his suit. 
But thinking of her lost love, she only sighed, and neither said 
yea nor nay. 

One evening, in the late autumn, William Bunting came to 
the cottage. The weaver was working late in his little shop at 
the back, whence came the peculiar saw-like noise of his loom. 

‘Shall I tell father that you wish to see him, Mr.—William ?’ 
asked Mary. It was not a promising sign that it always cost her 
an effort to call her lover by his Christian name. 

‘No, thank you; I do not wish to see him. I came to see 
you. Mary, there has come a crisis in my life, and my future is in 
your hands. To-day, Mr. Wildgoose, my employer, has offered to 
take me into the business, on nearly equal terms, as a partner. 
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It is a grand offer, Mary, and, if I accept, my fortune is as good 
as made.’ 

‘I am very, very glad. I am sure you deserve it; father says 
so,’ said Mary, with no enthusiasm. 

‘It is very kind of him to say so, and of you to believe it. 
But I shall accept it only on one condition, and that is, that you 
accept me.’ 

‘Oh, please don’t say that!’ 

‘I do, and I abide by it. I could not stay round here now, if 
you won’t have me. If you will, Mary, I will work like a slave; 
I will make money; I will get a position in society; I will get 
and give you everything that can make you happy.’ 

With these, and many like words, did honest William Bunting 
plead his cause, and at last he won the day. 

‘I like you, William, and, what is better, I respect you very 
highly. But you will have to wait for love to grow. I will do 
my best to make it grow, and I will be your true wife. Can you 
accept me on those conditions ?’ 

Thus spake Mary, and William gave her his first kiss, and 
said :— 

‘Yes, indeed. I will soon make you love me.’ 

Now was the weaver glad with great gladness, and Mary’s 
mind was more at rest ; and William Bunting became a partner in 
the great silkweaving concern, and felt like a giant refreshed with 
new wine, and set his mind on great things. 

With the new year the two were married, and moved down 
the valley to a substantial stone house with pretty grounds, that 
fell vacant in the nick of time. 

The little world of Barlinghough, and the circumjacent regions, 
saw the weaver’s daughter pass out of their sphere with little 
wonder, and with no envy. The thing seemed perfectly right and 
natural: it was getting a round peg at last into a round hole. 

Was Mary happy? Did she love her husband with that affluent 
love of which she was so capable? Were the deepest wants of her 
nature satisfied ? Save by inference, these are questions that may 
not be answered ; for Mary of Barlinghough is yet alive. There 
was, indeed, confessedly, one great craving of her nature unsatis- 
fied. She was childless. There was given to her no little wing- 
less cherub to wonder at and worship; and Mary felt that perhaps 
the richest part of her nature was left to lie fallow. 

They had been married over five years, when, one day, honest 
William Bunting said to his wife :— 

‘Mary, how would you like to adopt a child?’ 
Mary blushed prettily as she answered :— 
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‘I have thought for some time now, dear, that perhaps it was 
our duty.’ 

‘I don’t know about it being aduty. Would it bea pleasure ? ’ 

‘I still think, dear, that people in our position, who are able 
to take care of children, ought to look upon the adoption of some 
poor orphan as a duty they owe to society. I should be nervous, 
I confess. I should like to know all about its parents. If it were 
a nice child, it would be a great joy, I think.’ 

Little more was said on the subject for some weeks, and then 
William startled his wife with the remark :— 

‘I think I have got a boy for you at last, Mary.’ 

‘Why, Will, what do you mean?’ she cried, laughing, and 
blushing sweetly. 

‘You remember Jane Martin that used to live by the well?’ 

‘ Yes,’ said Mary, and her face grew suddenly pale. 

‘ Well, it seems she died, somewhere in Kent, about six weeks 
ago. The old folk won’t have the child near them, the brutes. 
I hear there is a talk of sending it to a Roman Catholic Orphan- 
age. It isa fine strapping lad. I think you would like him.’ 

After a long pause, Mary said :—- 

‘I suppose you know, dear, who was its father ?’ 

‘Oh yes; that is, I know what report said. You said, you 
know, that you would like to know all about its parents. And to 
tell you the truth, Mary—you won’t mind what I am going to say, 
will you ?—well, I wasn’t blind, wife, even in those days. You 
had a sort of liking, I know, for Alwyne Paget. And it struck 
me that—perhaps—well——’ 

‘Oh, husband mine, that was very noble of you! Many a 
man—most men would have found in that a reason for discarding 
the poor laddie. Yes, dearest, if you like we will adopt him,’ 
said Mary, as with a quick rush of emotion she threw her arms 
about her husband’s neck, and kissed him. So Mary became 
a foster-mother, and found in her fosterling an ever-springing 
fountain of joy. Oddly enough, the child was named William, 
already, and Mary was secretly glad that it bore the name of her 
husband rather than that of its father. ‘I'hus when honest William 
Bunting said :— 

‘Shall we change his name, wife? William isn’t a very 
poetical name.’ 

Mary made answer :— 

‘It is better—it is a royal name, and it is yours, love. You 
brought him to me, and I shall love him as your child.’ 

Whereat the good honest fellow smiled, and was pleased. 

The lad was affectionate, intelligent, and docile, and grew in 
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stature and comeliness. Now and again Mary would take him to 
Shotover Park, and show him the deer, and the large house in the 
distance ; and at such times she had hard work to keep down 
angry and bitter thoughts, as she reflected on Alwyne’s conduct in 
ignoring his own flesh and blood. She often gazed at the lad to 
discover in him some resemblance to his father, but she never 
succeeded. Indeed, she thought him more like her husband than 
Alwyne, which was curious. 

Meanwhile that husband had many business engagements, and 
was away from home a great deal. He led a very busy life, and a 
pleasant, seeing that it was a remarkably prosperous one. Of 
indomitable energy, of splendid audacity, of excellent judgment, 
and shrewd temper, William Bunting was one of those fortunate 
individuals who combine successfully the twofold character of 
daring speculator and sound steady business man. All he touched 
seemed to turn into gold, and he touched many things. Indian 
gold mines, American silver mines, South American railways, 
telephone patents, electric light patents, coal mines, brick works, 
and stone quarries; he seemed to shrink from nothing, and nothing 
failed him. Whatever it might be worth before he handled it, 
and after he had handled, it was worth money while he handled it. 
Ten years after he had become a partner in the great silk mills 
he had accumulated a fortune of not less than five hundred thou- 
sand pounds. 

About this time there occurred an event that sent a thrill of 
sorrowful wonder through the whole country side. Folk could 
scarcely credit their ears when it was told them that Squire Paget 
was head over ears in debt, and was going to put Shotover to the 
hammer. Yet so it was, and so it happened. The Squire, like 
William Bunting, had sought to increase his diminished income 
by speculating in foreign stocks and shares; but, unlike William 
Bunting, he had no special knowledge at his command, and no 
developed faculty for money-making. The result being that, in- 
stead of a shearer merrily cutting wool, he became one of the large 
flock of sheep that are annually shorn of all their fleece. Falling, 
he fell honourably, and paid every man what he owed him. Then, 
broken-hearted and shame-eaten, he went abroad to die. Shotover 
hall and park and the home farm were knocked down to the 
highest bidder—Mr. William Bunting. 

On the morning of the tenth anniversary of their marriage, 
William Bunting presented Mary with a large vellum case superbly 
embossed and stamped with her monogram in gold. Inside were 
several parchments which Mary read with amazement. 

*T don’t understand it, Will,’ she said presently. 
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‘It is only a little present for you on our wedding day,’ 
answered William, laughing. ; 

‘But not Shotover, dear? You haven’t bought Shotover ?’ 

‘I have though, and paid for it. And that parchment makes 
it yours. I would have given double, treble the price if necessary.’ 

Mary understood what her husband meant perfectly. She 
flushed crimson. She wanted to thank her husband, but somehow 
words were not at her command, She had a sense of pain, and 
the image of the ruined Squire was very vivid in her mind. 

‘ Are we to live there, dear ?’ 

‘I hope so. I am going to have the place thoroughly over- 
hauled, and I hope we shall get in this coming summer. I want 
you to have as pretty a boudoir as a duchess; and you shall have 
it too, if money and skill can make it. You haven’t thanked me 
yet,’ said William. 

He was doing his best to conceal the bitter disappointment 
he felt in his wife’s evident lack of enthusiasm. He felt almost 
wronged. He forgot that his motive for this piece of conduct was 
of a very mixed character, and he did not realise that Mary was 
painfully aware of the fact. Thus challenged, Mary did her best 
to be gracious, but William felt that the whole thing was flat, 
stale, and unprofitable. 

By the end of summer the hall was in perfect trim. Every- 
thing was new, luxurious, and costly. Mary’s boudoir would have 
held its own beside that of the Duchess of Mercia. For two days 
the great silk mills were closed, and hundreds of operatives— 
mostly young women—were given a féte champétre in Shotover 
Park. On the evening of the second day William Bunting stood 
on the stone terrace in front of the great house, and made a speech 
to the assembled crowd. What the speech lacked in grace and 
finish it made up in daring; it was a courageous eulogy on the 
Novus Homo, and the political and social conditions that are 
favourable to his breed. The crowd gave him three cheers at the 
conclusion, and dispersed singing ‘ For he’s a jolly good fellow.’ 
In a very little time Mary felt quite at home in the great hall, 
Lut William remained much of a stranger there, in feeling. He 
remembered what kind of a man was its late owner, a man who 
fitted the place as fitly as the deer in the park or the rooks in the 
tall trees, and he was conscious that he was not that kind of man. 
He told himself—we know that he did not lack courage—that he 
was of a better kind, a kind fitter to survive. But there is a limit 
to self-deception for every man, and William Bunting exceeded 
his limit in this instance. In the old days of struggle and ambi- 
tion he had to content himself with perfect health, but now that 
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he had made himself he could, of course, afford the luxury of bodily 
ailment. He discovered that something was wrong with him, and 
for a handsome fee a fashionable London doctor undertook to give 
itaname. He called it heart disease. Nothing more was needed. 
From that day William Bunting was furnished with a first-rate 
complaint, and enjoyed the luxury of thinking he might die any 
moment. This went on for two years or so, until one morning 
after breakfast he sat down in his chair and died. The doctor had 
earned his fee. He left every penny of his large fortune to Mary, 
unconditionally. Also he left for her a sealed document, wherein 
he told her that he, and not Alwyne Paget, was the father of the 
fosterling. 

‘Mother, dear, what is it?’ cried the fosterling, as Mary, hav- 
ing read the confession, sank fainting into a chair. 


IV. 


ONE winter, some years ago, there was exhibited at the Gros- 
venor Gallery a picture called ‘A Memory.’ It represented a girl 
standing near a haystack, simply dressed, with a broad country- 
looking hat on her head and a basket in her hand; her head was 
turned a little aside. There was a singular absence of colour, and 
only just enough light under the clouds to reveal herface. It was 
the work of a comparatively unknown artist, and it was the gem 
of the collection. The art critics, with marvellous unanimity, 
discovered its excellence and sang forth its praise. Men who had 
nipped cruelly many a budding reputation with their frost of 
criticism, and had damned with faint praise a ship-load of pro- 
mising pictures, wiped the gall from off their pens, and, dipping 
them in honest ink, they wrote down that No. was a master- 
piece. Much wondering, the town went to see the thing that had 
conquered the critics. It expected to find merit of so technical 
and abstruse a nature as only critics could discover or appreciate, 
and it was delightfully disappointed. The town came back and 
talked of the piece for nine whole days and nights. It was the 
most striking, the most subtile, the most pathetic, and the most 
beautiful bit of figure-painting it had seen for many aday. ‘ Who 
was the painter?’ ‘ Paget.’ ‘Who was he?’ ‘Oh yes, Paget 
of Shotover. Sad knock down that, wasn’t it? Has to work for 
his living, poor devil! Nobody ever guessed he had that in him, 
though. We must look him up.’ So wagged the world’s tongue. 
As an artist Alwyne Paget would hardly be called a success, As 
one swallow does not make a summer, nor one speech an orator, 
neither does one picture make a painter. And Paget had prac- 
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tically exceeded and exhausted himself in that one fine effort. He 
had gone in for painting, not because he felt that he had a mission 
or a special faculty for the thing, but mainly in order to be able to 
realise externally the image that haunted him and would not pass. 
For years he worked night and day at his one theme, finishing a 
canvas only to destroy it and begin afresh. It seemed as though 
he would never be able to express his idea. At last, however, 
there came the divine hour in which stubborn matter grew plastic 
and sensitive, and, as it were, eager to become the delicate medium 
of thought. In that hour the baffled but indomitable artist 
triumphed ; he worked with marvellous rapidity, and the result 
was ‘A Memory.’ Overjoyed, he sat down and wept like a woman. 
He knew that he had succeeded ; he knew that the world would 
admit his success, but his only thought was, ‘It is she, she as no 
other living man could paint her. I have thrown her out of me 
at last. Surely, now, I shall be at peace !’ 

He was in sore need of money, and an American millionaire 
offered him a tempting sum for his picture. 

‘It is not for sale, sir. If I sold that I should be selling a 
living creature,’ answered Paget, with a touch of fierceness that 
caused his would-be patron to reflect that poets and painters are 
by nature akin to the ‘ crank.’ 

By his piece of artistic exorcism Alwyne Paget was only par- 
tially successful in driving out of his mind the image of Mary of 
Barlinghough, as he called her. And there came a day when he 
decided that, by running down to Shotover, he could kill two birds 
with one stone. In the first place he might catch a sight of 
Mary, and he told himself, quite seriously, that if he could but 
see her once again the gnawing hunger of his heart would cease. 
Secondly, his desire to see the old home, the old hills, the old 
fields, the old stone walls—ay, and the old sky, and the old dales, 

‘ Where deep and low the hamlets lie 


Beneath their little patch of sky 
And little lot of stars.’ 


had become imperious and irresistible. He knew that Mary was 
now the mistress at the hall, but he did not know that her 
husband had been dead for over a year. He remembered William 
Bunting but slightly, and his impression of him was not favour- 
able. He wondered would Mary recognise him, and, looking in 
the glass, he thought not. He was still on the sunny side of 
forty, though perilously near the shadow; but his dark hair was 
already silver-grey, and he no longer wore a heavy moustache. 
His face was bronzed and seamed and wrinkled in a curious 
fashion, but his eyes—how he wished that he could dye them! 
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They seemed the only part of him that had retained the old like- 
ness; even his broad shoulders had grown round. Nevertheless, 
before he set out on his journey he provided himself with a form 
of disguise ; for the last thing that he wished was that any one 
should recognise him. So it came to pass that he found himself 
one afternoon in May on a by-road skirting one side of Shotover 
Park. The dear old hall, grey and dim, was visible in the dis- 
tance through the trees. It was Paget’s intention to put up at 
a roadside inn about half a mile away, and he had already written 
to secure accommodation under the name of Flaxman. He stood 
some little time looking across the park, then he picked up his 
hand-bag and, crossing the road, climbed a gate that led into a 
small plantation. Getting out of sight of the road, he stopped 
and, opening his bag, brought out a hand-glass. Having fastened 
this to a bush at a convenient height, he next produced a wig and 
a beard and proceeded to adjust them. Then he surveyed him- 
self in the glass and laughed aloud: the transformation was 
complete. His close-cropped silver-grey hair had given place to 
a mass of fiery red stuff, and his clean-shaven face wore a beard 
of the same terrific hue, as wild as a blackberry bush. He looked 
another kind of creature altogether, unkempt and fierce. ‘ There,’ 
he murmured half audibly, ‘I am Dick Fiaxman now with a 
vengeance ; even my eyes look blood-shot!’ Then he shut up 
his bag and proceeded to the Holly Bush inn. 

Several days went by without his catching a glimpse of Mary, 
though he prowled about the roads and even ventured into the 
park. He spoke with everybody he came across, and chatted 
as a stranger with men and women that had been known to him 
as children. He learned a good deal about Mary, among other 
things that she was a widow. When he first heard it his heart 
gave a great leap, then he grew sick and faint, and sat on a low 
moss-covered wall for hours, debating whether or not to pick up 
his traps and leave the neighbourhood. He stayed on, however. 
Everybody had a good word for Mary: she played the great lady 
to perfection, not only in sweet dignity, but in heart-easing 
beneficence. One woman called her ‘a born angel,’ whereupon 
the fiery-visaged stranger offered her a shilling, saying, ‘ That’s 
for telling a good-natured lie. Never be afraid of good-natured 
lies, my friend.’ 

One afternoon when Paget was sketching an old ruined mill 
whose water-wheel was coated with a soft green velvet, the growth 
of years, there came along a bright bonnie lad of twelve or 
thirteen, accompanied by several fox-hounds. He stood for a 
moment apparently interested in Paget’s work. Their eyes met, 
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and the artist said, ‘I suppose you know how to handle a 
pencil ?’ 

‘Yes, sir, a little,’ answered the boy, flushing. 

‘Can you paint any?’ 

‘ Not very well at present. But—I shall be a painter some 
day.’ 

‘Indeed. Aren’t you strong enough to break stones or hold a 
plough ?’ 

‘Why?’ 

‘Oh, I have a reason, my young gentleman. A good plough- 
man is worth a troop of third-rate painters. I’m a third-rate 
painter myself, so I know what I am talking about. You area 
geutleman’s son, are you not ?’ 

‘ Yes—but my father is dead. I live at the hall.’ 

‘At the hall? What hall?’ 

The lad smiled a little proudly as he said, ‘ There is but one 
hall round here, sir. I mean Shotover.’ 

The artist gave him a long, searching look before he said, 
‘Are you Mar—Mrs, Bunting’s son ?’ 

‘I am her adopted son.’ 

‘Oh, that’s it, is it? There is a view of the hall from the 
shrubbery, young gentleman, that I should like to do. Do you 
think your mother would have any objection ?’ 

‘Oh no, sir, I am sure she would not. May I come and watch 
you work ?’ 

‘ Certainly ; come with pleasure, but—come alone.’ 

The very next day found Paget in a well known nook in the 
shrubbery comfortably ensconced at work. In a while he was 
joined by the fosterling, who seemed to greatly enjoy watching 
him work. Bit by bit the two drew nearer to each other, until at 
last a genuine liking for each other sprang up, and they became 
firm friends. 

‘TI have told mamma all about you. Do come and see her. 
She would be so glad to know you,’ said the lad, 

But Paget put him off with first one excuse and then another. 

One day when Paget was alone, putting the finishing touches 
to his picture, of a sudden he heard footsteps behind him, and, 
turning, found himself face to face with Mary and her fosterling. 
He had half expected some such meeting, but now that it had 
come he was unnerved. 

‘You told me not to bring any one with me, Mr. Flaxman, 
but it’s only mamma. I want her to know you,’ said the lad, who 
could not understand the sudden pallor that seized his friend. 
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Said Mary, ‘I hope I am not intruding, Mr. Flaxman? My 
boy has taken great interest in your work. May I look at it ?’ 

‘I didn’t expect you, that is all, madam. I-shall be very glad 
for you to look at my picture, such as it is,’ answered Paget. 

Mary looked at him with a strange sensation. He was a 
queer-looking creature, she thought, with his fierce red hair and 
his distant manner; yet his soft grey eyes, how familiar they 
seemed; and his voice had a ring in it that sent a curious little 
thrill through her. She drew near and examined the painting for 
some time in silence. 

‘I like it very much indeed. Is it for sale?’ she inquired, 
raising her eyes suddenly to Paget’s face. 

His glance fell instantly, but not before she realised that his 
melancholy grey eyes had been scanning her with an expression 
that sent another strange thrill through her. 

‘No, madam, it is not for sale,’ he answered slowly. 

‘I am very sorry. I should like to have owned it. Could you 
do another like it for me ?’ 

‘T think of leaving the neighbourhood to-morrow or the next 
day, but——’ He paused for a moment or two, and then he con- 
tinued: ‘If you like the picture I will give it to you if you will 
allow me to paint your face, madam. I am a portrait-painter by 
profession.’ 

‘Oh, mamma, do please let him doit. I should so like him 
to paint you,’ cried the lad. 

A slight flush tinged the face of Mary as she said with a 
laugh, ‘I am afraid, Mr. Flaxman, that you and my boy are ina 
conspiracy together. He has asked me a number of times to get 
you to paint me. I will accept your present, sir, on your own 
terms, and I think I shall have the better of the bargain. When 
will you begin ?’ 

‘To-morrow, answered the artist with a low bow; then, turn- 
ing to the lad, he said, ‘ Understand, young gentleman, the picture 
will be mine. If I like it, however, when it is finished, perhaps I 
shall feel inclined to make you a present of it.’ 

On the following morning Paget made his way to the hall, 
where he was graciously received by its mistress. Left to choose 
his own work-room, he chose the billiard-room overlooking some 
flowers and the shrubbery. 

‘I shall want the key of the room, madam. I never allow 
any one to enter a room in which I am at work without my per- 
mission.’ 

‘ But—it will get very dusty, I fear,’ said Mary, smiling. 

‘Probably ; but dust is a small matter if it is left alone.’ 
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So Mary handed him the key. Every day for a week Mary 
gave him a sitting. He worked slowly but, as he said, satis- 
factorily. This, however, had to be taken on faith, for the 
singular man stoutly refused to allow any eyes save his own to 
look upon the canvas. During this period Mary frequently asked 
herself why she always looked forward with pleasure to the hour 
when Mr. Flaxman would arrive. He was anything but a hand- 
some man: she hated red hair. He was anything but an agreeable 
man; he was taciturn and distant with her. But his eyes—ah, 
yes, they were just like Alwyne’s ; and, but that it were ridiculous, 
she would have said that his voice also had certain tones similar 
to Alwyne’s. Yet was it almost wicked to think of the gracious 
and comely Alwyne in connection with this fiercely aspected man, 
untamed, unkempt. 

‘T shall not be able to come to-morrow, madam, but on the 
next day probably I shall be able to let you look upon your own 
image. I hope you will find it a good likeness, said Paget one 
afternoon as he came out of the house and met Mary walking on 
the terrace in front. He bowed low and passed on without wait- 
ing or apparently caring for a reply. 

Mary watched him across the park for some distance; then she 
gave a little shrug to her shoulders. She was angry with herself 
for having hoped that she could beguile him for once to talk to 
her for awhile. 

Meanwhile the artist was making for the Holly Bush inn as 
fast as he conveniently could, being impelled by an odd notion 
that had suddenly occurred to him that morning as he stood 
surveying the completed painting of Mary. Arrived at the inn, 
he got them to put their fleetest plough-horse into their lightest 
cart and drive him to the railway junction, nine miles away, 
where he caught the up train and reached London a few hours 
later, At noon on the following day he was back again at the 
Holly Bush. He brought with him a curious leather case, 
some feet in length and breadth and very shallow. At nightfall 
he carefully put this case through the window of his sitting-room 
into the garden. Some time later he said to the landlady, ‘I am 
going out for a long stroll to-night, and I don’t want you to wait 
up for me. Have you got a spare key you can let me have ?’ 

‘I can let you have the key of the brew-house, sir, if you don’t 
mind coming in that way,’ answered the landlady, who was pre- 
pared for all kinds of eccentricity in the ‘ painter man,’ as she 
called him. 

Paget took the key and went out, and, getting the case, took 
the nearest cut to Shotover. It was long past midnight when 
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Paget issued from the shrubbery and, crossing swiftly and noise- 
lessly the intervening belt of moonlight, entered the deep shadow 
thrown by the grim old pile. There were inside shutters to all 
the windows on the ground floor, but Paget went up to one of the 
windows and, silently raising the lower sash, he gave the shutters 
a slight push and they swung open; in another moment he was 
in the billiard-room. Closing and fastening the shutters, he drew 
a candle from his pocket and lighted it. At the far end of the 
room his picture, covered with a large white cloth, loomed up in 
a ghostly fashion. He went up to it, uncovered and took it off 
the easel ; then he opened his leather case and carefully brought 
forth his famous painting, ‘A Memory.’ Putting this on the 
easel, he covered it up slowly, elaborately, reverentially, as one 
might fancy an old-world priest would cover up his god with the 
diamond eyes. When this ceremony was ended, Paget packed 
the other painting in the now empty case, blew out the candle, 
and, opening the shutters, passed out the same way that he 
entered. Leaving everything as he found it, he crossed over into 
the shrubbery, and there he remained, in view of the room that 
held his treasure, until daybreak; then, the danger of robbery 
being past, he returned home and was soon sound asleep in bed. 
It was past the noon hour when Paget awoke. This morning 
he treated his toilette seriously, and, discarding his knock-about 
tweeds, dressed himself as it were for a stroll down Pall Mall 
rather than for a ramble through country lanes. When he reached 
the hall a couple of hours later Mary was struck with his changed 
appearance ; he carried himself better, looked the gentleman, and 
seemed to have applied ‘coercion’ to his rebellious hair with 
considerable success. His manner, also, had undergone a change 
for the better, she thought. He was attentive to her, almost 
deferential. He chatted with her for nearly half an hour on art 
subjects and life in London; she was astonished at the cultured 
polish and ease and humour of his talk. One would have thought 
that he had suddenly remembered that he was not a surly un- 
trimmed monster from Bohemia, whose vocation was to act up to 
his terrible hair, but a man of gentle breeding and fine manners ; 
also that he had only just now discovered that Mary was a woman 
of rare loveliness, and bore upon her the inimitable characters of 
gentlest ladyhood, of intelligence, and of sympathy. At any rate, 
the change was a notable one, and Mary felt sorry now that the 
time of his departure was at hand. Said Paget presently, ‘ With 
your permission, I will go and get the picture ready for your 
inspection,’ 
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‘Thank you. I am very eager to see it. When may I come 
in?’ asked Mary. 

‘Oh, you may come in ten or fifteen minutes,’ he said as he 
left her. 

Twenty minutes later Mary came downstairs richly dressed for 
the occasion in half-mourning. At the entrance to the billiard- 
room she was met by the painter, who escorted her to the far end 
of the room. She thought she felt his arm tremble ; but if he was 
nervous, she was not inclined to be too severea critic. A fine yellow 
silk shawl hid the painting from sight. Mary placed herself in a 
good position, and Paget stood by the easel, holding a corner of 
the shawl in his hand. 

‘I am ready,’ she said, smiling. 

A quick turn of the wrist and the shawl fell away, revealing to 
Mary the image of herself as she looked on that evening when 
she parted with Alwyne Paget! She recognised the picture in an 
instant. She started, grew pale, and, putting her hands to her 
breast, exclaimed, ‘ Oh, oh!’ 

Paget advanced a step towards her, but drew back again. 
Then Mary came near to him and, gazing into his face, said, in a 
whisper, ‘ How could you do that? Who are you?’ 

For an answer Paget raised his hands and tore off his wig and 
beard. 

‘Oh, Alwyne, Alwyne, my own 

She checked herself too late. He took her in his arms and 
murmured as he kissed her, ‘ Yes, 1 am your own, and you are 
mine at last, at last.’ 

‘But I wronged you cruelly —— 

‘ Never mind, my love; I am righted now.’ 
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Chat Other Person, 


CuarteER XXXI, 
‘HAVE YOUR WAY.’ 


Shall I speak ill of him that is my husband ? 
Romeo and Juliet. 


‘Is he really gone?’ inquired Zeph next day. ‘Are you quite 
sure that he is not living at the studio?’ She had been lying 
on the sofa most of the day, locking very sad and thoughtful, 
and Agnes had been hoping that she was feeling regret; so she 
said at once, ‘ Dear Zeph, you do love him! I knew you would be 
sorry when he was really gone ; for he has gone.’ 

Zeph did not seem able to trust herself to make any reply to 
this tactless speech, and Agnes, who could not bear to see pain for 
which a remedy was so possible, foolishly hastened to add: ‘ He is 
only going as far as Paris for the present ; he will stay there for a 
day or two, to be within reach of recall, and you will let me recall 
him, dear, and make us all happy ?’ 

‘You have his address ?’ 

‘ Yes, I have his address. I'll write at once, or will you write 
yourself—a few words from you would be worth pages from me.’ 

‘I thought you told me that Godfrey was going to Santa 
Eulalia,’ said Zeph coldly. 

‘So he is if you persist in wishing him to keep away ; butthough 
you were not intended to know it, he is going to stay in Paris for 
a day or two to give you time to learn your true mind, and on the 
slightest hint of a change in you he will come back and all will 
be well again.’ 

It was not in Zeph’s nature to reveal to Agnes her cause of 
complaint against her hushand—she would spare her sister’s 
loving heart the pain of hearing of such falseness, and be loyal in 
her efforts to preserve Godfrey’s good name, but it was cruel of 
him to pretend to such devotion when his heart was so alienated 
from her. 

‘The sooner you put an end to this the better,’ said she. ‘It is 
absurd for him to wait on in Paris for any change in me! Give me 
a sheet of paper—I will write to him myself.’ 

She wrote unhesitatingly: ‘Agnes tells me that you are 
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waiting in Paris, thinking that I may change my mind. Dismiss 
that ideafor ever. I shall neverchange. I am now well and able to 
form a calm opinion. My calm opinion is that we must part. I 
might make charges and utter reproaches, but, as you yourself once 
pointed out, my own conduct is not free from blame. Make some 
arrangement by which I can live somewhere apart from you and I 
will never trouble you again. Please accept this as final, for nothing” 
can alter my decision. I return unopened the letter you left behind 
you. She addressed this with her own hand and sent it to the 
post, and then stole away to indulge in the agony of sorrow that 
was fast making its own of her. 

‘Never mention his name to me again,’ she said to Agnes when 
they next met. Agnes obeyed, but she could see that day after day, 
from early morning till late night, Zeph’s mind was filled with the 
thought of him. 

In due course a letter came from Daylesford. At first Zeph 
was not inclined to open it. ‘I have told him that I will read no 
letter from him, and I detest reading hypocritical professions of 
love!’ said she. 

‘How can you call them hypocritical?’ began Agnes. Zeph 
interrupted her and bade her be silent. 

‘You must read this,’ resumed Agnes; ‘you asked him to 
make arrangements for your separation, and no doubt he has done 
so—you cught to know what they are.’ 

Zeph coloured painfully, and her eyes filled with tears. ‘Ah 
yes,’ said she, ‘ I ought to know, but I shall be glad when it is over.’ 
She spoke calmly, but Agnes believed it cost her a great effort to 
do so, and that in her heart she loved him and longed to recall 
him. 

When Zeph opened the letter she read as follows; ‘I have 
done all that a man can do, and have borne more than any man 
ought to bear. Have your way—we will never meet again. I am 
going to my brother, and then much farther. I shall not return 
to England for years. There is nothing to bring me back—lI do 
not wish to come back—your perverse and utterly unreasonable 
conduct shows me that we can never be happy together. You 
are right—it is wiser to part. I make no further opposition to 
your wish-~in fact, it is my own. I shall be obliged to youif you 
will continue to reside where you are; I have asked Miss Seaton 
to come to you; my lawyer will give you any help he can.—G. D.’ 

That was all. She had her way and thus without a word of 
regret or kindness he acceded to her desire to part—nay more, he 
said it was his own. Every tie between them was now severed 
but her dependence on his bounty. She would have to receive 
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from him once or twice a year asum of money which would enable 
her to go on being miserable. Zeph could have shrieked aloud, 
her misery was so great and unexpected. She had not thought 
it possible that he would shake her off for ever so readily. She 
could not bear to let Agnes see how overwhelming this shock was 
—and yet she had no one to turn to for pity and help but 
Agnes. 

‘Agnes, Agnes,’ said she hoarsely, ‘you have had a letter 
from him, too, perhaps? If you have, let me see yours—it may 
not be quite so cruel as this.’ 

‘I had rather not show it,’ pleaded Agnes, and then Zeph 
realised that it was worse than her own; he had spoken more 
openly to Agnes, and had said all the bitter unloving things that 
had long been stored up in his mind. Agnes watched Zeph with 
alarm ; she tried to soothe her, but Zeph soon called pride to her 
assistance and affected to be pleased to know that he was gone. 
And now day by day Agnes was more anxious and unhappy, for 
Zeph was growing so unmistakably ill. 

Meantime Polly came home. She was to be married as soon 
as the holidays began, and came to spend some time with her 
family. To Agnes’s surprise, Zeph had no difficulty in meeting her, 
and took much more interest in her marriage than she did in 
anything else. 

* How ill she looks!’ said Polly. 

Agnes shook her head. But if they thought that Zeph was 
mourning the loss of John Simonds and had quarrelled with Dayles- 
ford for his sake, they were wrong. She had no love in her 
heart for any one but her husband—no feeling of any kind but 
perpetual grief for the loss of his affection. Her coldness during 
the last year had driven him back to Hester. Hester was probably 
with him now wherever he was, and happy; he had learnt her 
value, and would never part from her again. Zeph did not know 
where he was—she knew nothing of him. He might be at Santa 
Eulalia, or he might be in Paris—he despised and disliked, 
and was glad to be rid of her, and had gone out of her life 
for ever, 

Agnes knew no more than Zeph—no one did know anything, 
unless it were Mr. Blackmore the lawyer. He had called once, 
but Zeph had been too ill to see him—now she wished that she 
had made an effort—perhaps she would have heard some trifling 
fact concerning her husband. Mr. Blackmore had seen Agnes and 
had left a cheque for present expenses, which to Agnes’s inex- 
perienced eye represented at least a year’s income, but would in 
reality perhaps meet the demands made by the outside world for 
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the space of one month. He had told her that he would call again 
very soon. 

‘Did he say how Godfrey was?’ asked Zeph with much interest ; 
‘it seems strange to know nothing about him.’ 

‘He did not know how he was, so I hope he is well,’ replied 
Agnes ; ‘ but he said he had received a letter from him written from 
some far-away foreign place—I have forgotten its name—I will 
try to remember it—but, after all, why should I puzzle my poor 
head, for you don’t care to know it.’ 

This she said hoping to provoke some expression of affection. 
Zeph sighed, and said gently, ‘ Agnes, never say such a thing as 
that again! You do not know the pain you give me.’ 

‘I wish he were here,’ said Agnes, looking at Zeph’s pale face 
as she lay propped up with cushions on the sofa, and thinking that 
nothing but reconciliation to Godfrey would ever make her well 
again. 

‘I don’t,’ said Zeph hopelessly; ‘if he were, I should be still 
more miserable.’ 

Polly came to see her, and looked at her compassionately with 
her kind, honest, anxious eyes. ‘Dear child,’ said she, when they 
were alone, ‘you do look ill! I wish your doctor seemed to do 
more for you.’ 

Zeph was still seeing her doctor. He came twice or thrice a 
week, and smiled blandly in her face, fingered her pulse delicately, 
and inquired if there was any particular kind of food she could 
fancy, or amusement she could enjoy, and generally comported 
himself in such a way that it was impossible to fail to see that in 
his estimation there was nothing the matter with her body, but a 
great deal amiss with her spirits. 

‘My doctor is no good!’ said Zeph; ‘no doctor is any good to 
me but poor dear old Dr. Simonds—he knows me best.’ 

‘Let him come and see you now, dear, I am sure he would, 
for half a word.’ 

Zeph shook her head, ‘I am sure he would not; you don’t know 
how unforgiving Mrs. Simonds is—she would not let him, even 
if he were willing.’ 

‘Let me ask him,’ said Polly. 

‘Better not,’ replied Zeph. Then she looked up and said, 
‘You and I understand each other, Polly, though we have never 
spoken of these old things. You have no need to assure me of 
John’s forgiveness, for I know how good he is, and I have no need 
to tell you how thoroughly I rejoice in his and your happiness. I 
do rejoice, though I always seem so quiet. Your engagement takes 
a weight off my mind—in every way it is a relief to me.’ 
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Polly’s warm, vigorous hand was stretched out at once to take 
the pale thin hand lying on her sister’s breast. It was cold, and 
Polly kept it in the comforting embrace of her own. 

‘Now that I have said so much,’ continued Zeph, ‘I will say 
everything, and then, dear, you will know that my true heart lies 
open to you, but remember that I am speaking in confidence. I 
ought not to have married Godfrey ; it was very wicked of me, but 
I was young and ignorant, and hardly knew what I was doing, and 
how wrong it was. I behaved cruelly ill to John. I was punished 
for it afterwards, for for more than a year after I married Godfrey 
I was unhappy about John—that may seem very wicked to you, 
dear, but my marrying Godfrey was the wicked part of the busi- 
ness not my thinking of John, and fretting about him. I did 
think of him, Polly, I could not help it, and if you had got 
engaged to him then, it would have been a terrible trial to me. 
Gradually, however, Godfrey’s never-failing kindness and good- 
ness won on me so that I began to love him most truly, and 
at last my only feeling about John was shame at the way I had 
treated him, and grief at the thought of the harm I had done him. 
It was very painful to me to feel that perhaps he would think ill 
of all women for my sake, and never again have sufficient trust in 
any one to dare to love. When you and he became engaged, all 
seemed right. It was even right for me to love him, as I always 
shall, for his own sake, as well as for yours.’ 

Polly bent over her, kissed her, and said, ‘ Only one thing is 
wanted to make us all happy—you and Godfrey : 

‘Oh, Polly, said Zeph, bursting into tears, ‘that is the worst 
of it! There is no happiness for me! I shall have to tell you all 
—he does not love me! Just when we might have been so happy, 
I found that what I had long feared was true—I had lost his love.’ 

‘Oh no, no, impossible!’ exclaimed Polly. ‘I heard him talk 
about you when he was at Seaton Court, and I know that that is 
impossible.’ 

‘Unhappily itistrue. Iam sure of it—I have proof. If not, 
should I be lying here now, ill, and miserable, and parted from 
him? Polly, you don’t know—these things do happen, and they 
have happened to me. I said things which he could never for- 
give. I behaved so strangely that he could have no belief in 
my affection—there was no ground on which to base a reconcilia- 
tion. You don’t know how wretched I have been, and yet I do so 
love him.’ 

‘But all that seems to be necessary is that you should own it. 
You should say you love him, and show that you do. It is not 
too late.’ 
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‘It is quite too late!’ replied Zeph drearily. ‘ You would not 
have me show my love to a man who dves not care for it? He 
has left me for ever! I shall see him no more.’ 

‘But you drove him away! You insisted on his leaving you! 
Zeph, if you have any love for me, or for him, or for any one, tell 
me why you did that ?’ 

‘No, Polly,’ said Zeph firmly, ‘that I must keep to myself,’ 
but even while she spoke she was longing to tell her sister all. It 
would be the greatest relief to do so. Polly was stronger in every 
way than Agnes, and if she knew would give her help and comfort. 
‘I wonder whether I dare tell you,’ faltered Zeph. ‘I wonder 
whether what seems to me so dreadful would strike you in the 
same way—but I dare not tell you; besides, I could not bear to 
make you think ill of Godfrey, for I know how much you like 
him.’ 

‘I shall always like him, and always respect him. He is as 
kind as a woman and as streng as aman. He could not doa 
mean action, or a wrong thing.’ 

That decided Zeph. She could not bear to lessen her sister’s 
admiration for Godfrey—no, she would bear her own burden to 
the end. 

‘I cannot tell you now,’ said she, ‘I may never do so, but if I 
tell any one it shall be yon. Promise not to let my father and 
mother know how unhappy I am; and yet Iam afraid father must 
know already, for why should Godfrey go away as he has, if some- 
thing were not amiss? ’ 

‘You have forgotten father’s ways, Zeph. He has not the 
slightest idea of anything of the kind; indeed he has almost 
forgotten that Godfrey has gone. Think again, dear, it would be 
such a relief to you to tell me. I might be able to j 

‘ Polly,’ said Zeph, solemnly, ‘ don’t tempt me to tell you what 
I ought not, but do something for me. Of course yon see Dr. 
Simonds sometimes. Next time you go there ask him the name 
of the girl he spoke to about a month ago at the door of a studio 
in Somerset Place, Chelsea. I can tell you the exact date by 
thinking a little, but he will probably remember if you describe 
her. Say that she was a tall, slim, and very graceful girl of three 
or four-and-twenty, with ruddy brown hair, and she was dressed in 
olive green. She did not seem well off, but she was well-man- 
nered. It was strange that I should see her with Dr. Simonds. 
He met her close by Godfrey’s studio door, and they seemed very 
pleased to see each other.’ 

‘I will do it to-day,’ said Polly. ‘I am to dine there this 
evening. I will take an opportunity of asking it when Mrs. 
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Simonds is not there. What name do you expect him to 
say?” 

The abruptness of this question threw Zeph off her guard, and 
she answered immediately, ‘ Hester Langdale,’ and then she hid her 
face in the cushions, for the very name tortured her. 

‘You seem to worry yourself a great deal about this Hester 
Langdale,’ said Polly, who thought her sister most unreasonable. 

‘My dear Polly!’ said Zeph, struggling with her grief. 

‘But why do you?’ persisted Polly. 

‘I cannot tell you—don’t ask. You may know some day.’ 
And having said this, Zeph either could or would say no more. 

Polly sat by her for more than an hour trying to stop her 
crying, doing her best to win her confidence, but all in vain, and 
all the while Zeph looked so ill, so weak, so fragile and unhappy, 
that Polly was in the greatest distress and alarm. She felt so sure 
that something ought to be done, and done quickly, to save her 
sister, and so uncertain what that something ought to be. Were 
ever girls more desolate than they? They had parents, but if 
Polly went to them for help or advice she would come back as 
poor as she went—nay poorer, for she would have made them 
unhappy. Miss Everilda was kindness itself, but her helpfulness 
would probably express itself in a lyric—she would compare Zeph 
to the star-like jessamine in the drear north wind, or the perfumed 
violet mid the plashing rain, and meantime illness and un- 
happiness would keep what they had gained—the upper hand. 

At last Polly had an idea. She rose suddenly, having taken a 
resolution. ‘Iam going,’ said she. ‘I may perhaps come back 
to you in an hour or so. When does your doctor generally 
come ?’ 

‘About four; but he was here yesterday, so he won’t come 
to-day. I don’t care whether he comes again or not, he is no good 
to me.’ 

‘Good-bye,’ said Polly, without showing any sympathy for 
Zeph’s dislike of her doctor. ‘ Lie still ; I will soon come back.’ 

Polly’s tone reminded Zeph of the days long ago, when a speech 
of this kind seemed to convey a promise to bring back something 
good—but no one could bring back anything that was good in her 
eyes—all that was good had gone from her for ever. She said 
nothing, but watched Polly leave the room, and hoped that she 
would never know such pain as had fallen to her own lot. 
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Cuapter XXXII. 


SOMETHING HAS GONE WRONG. 


Not die; but live a life of truest breath, 
And teach true life to fight with mortal wrongs.—Tennyson. 


Lonpon was getting very hot, and Polly found both the heat and 
the noise distressing after the coolness and quiet of Seaton Court. 
She walked quickly too, for she had a great project in her mind. 
She was bent on taking Dr. Simonds to cure Zeph. How was she 
to see him apart from the ogress who early in life had made her 
own of him? Mrs. Simonds had never forgiven Zeph, and never 
lost an opportunity of proclaiming that she never would do so. 
Polly was afraid even to mention her sister’s name in her presence. 
She knocked at the doctor’s door before she went upstairs. She 
had been familiar with the ways of the house ever since childhood, 
and knew that he was often at home at this hour. He was not at 
home that day. She went in search of Mrs. Simonds, and soon 
found her. Mrs. Simonds, who always maintained that doctors’ 
wives must follow the fashions, was sitting in something which she 
was pleased to call a tea-gown. It was made of grey plush trimmed 
with lace, and being, of course, loosely made, imparted a fine free 
outline to the lady who wore it. 

‘Where is Dr. Simonds?’ asked Polly boldly, though in her 
heart she was afraid. 

‘Oh, I don’t know,’ replied Mrs. Simonds. ‘ What do you want 
with him? He will be here by-and-by, I dare say, but I thought 
you had come for a nice comfortable chat with me.’ 

Comfort and Mrs. Simonds were very wide apart, even good, 
kind Polly thought so, and smiled a little internally. 

‘No, I want to see the doctor if I can; I want him to be so 
very kind as to go back with me to see my sister Zeph, she is so 
ill. She has a doctor, but he does her no good ; she has no faith in 
him, she has no faith in any one but your husband !’ 

‘It will be faith without works then,’ said Mrs. Simonds grimly, 
‘ for she certainly will not get my husband to demean himself by 
going near her! You must excuse me speaking plainly, Polly, I 
must speak as I feel.’ 

‘ Come, dear Mrs. Simonds, be forgiving,’ pleaded Polly. ‘ Zeph 
owns her fault. John has forgiven her. He has a great regard 
for her, and wants everything to be smoothed over and all of us to 
be good friends.’ 

‘ John is foolishly forgiving. He may do as he likes, and be 
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friends with her if he chooses, but I never will, and my husband 
shall not either! He shall not go near her if I car stop him. I 
have a purticular dislike to wickedness set up in high places!’ 

‘Don’t be unkind to me,’ urged Polly, in great distress. ‘She 
is my sister, and she is very ill; I am most unhappy about her.’ 

‘She was always fond of making people unhappy!’ observed 
Mrs. Simonds, who seemed to think that Zeph’s illness was a 
malicious attack on Polly’s peace. ‘Here is Ralph! But he 
shall not go!’ 

‘I don’t think Dr. Simonds will refuse the first request I make, 
said Polly gently. 

‘No,’ said the doctor gallantly, ‘nor the second, nor even the 
hundredth, if I keep my present opinion of you, dear.’ 

‘One must marry you, Ralph, I suppose,’ said Mrs. Simonds, 
‘to have one’s requests refused; that seems to be my case.’ 

Dr. Simonds looked bewildered, but Polly, with many apologies 
to Mrs. Simonds for attempting to controvert her will, told her 
story. Mrs. Simonds, who soon saw that she was certain to be 
worsted, made some excuse for leaving the 100m. She retreated, 
consoling herself with the idea that her husband would at all 
events secure a good patient, for this fanciful creature in Ambas- 
sadors’ Gate was sure to be always imagining herself to be ill, 
She was ‘not a person of any resources—fancying herself ill was 
one of the few employments left open to such people.’ 

Polly narrated her story simply, and soon interested the doctor. 
Zeph was ill, weak and alone, and in her illness her thoughts had 
turned to him; that was quite enough to make the doctor, who 
had known her ever since she was a baby, wish to go to her. Why 
should he not? All the evil she had done to John was at an end; 
John had fallen on his feet, and had got the best of the three 
sisters for his own. The doctor was delighted with Polly and the 
engagement. He had the highest opinion of her head and heart, 
and listened to all she told him with the greatest concern. As 
yet she had not touched on any family secret, nor had she re- 
membered to make the promised inquiry. 

‘Has your sister anything on her mind ?’ he asked. 

Polly burst into tears. 

‘Let us go,’ he said ‘I have half an hour at least to spare, and 
will go with you now.’ 

‘Stop one minute,’ said Polly. ‘I had to ask you a question. 
Who was the pretty girl dressed in olive green whom you met and 
shook hands with in Somerset Place a week or two ago ?’ 

He shook his head in despair. ‘ My dear, I shake hands with 
all kinds of people. I have not the remotest idea, Some patient 
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of mine in whom I took an interest, I suppose, but that is no 
clue, for I am interested in all of them. Red hair, did you say?’ 

‘Yes, not flaming red; rather like bronze, Zeph said. Do try 
to think who she was. Zeph is so anxious to know.’ 

‘Impossible! I have not the least idea !’ 

‘Oh, but do try to remember. She seemed pleased to see 
you; you seemed pleased to see her. She was tall and slim, 
young and pretty.’ 

‘ Young and pretty,’ repeated the doctor ; * but, my dear child, I 
am thankful to say hundreds of persons exist who answer to that 
description.’ 

‘You were standing at the door of a studio.’ 

‘I dare say we were, but I don’t know when or where. There 
are a great many studios down there.’ 

Here Polly either confused her instructions or was carried 
away by zeal, for she said, ‘ Was it Hester Langdale ?’ 

‘ My dear,’ exclaimed the doctor, in a startled voice, ‘ do you 
mean to tell me that you know anything about Hester Langdale ?’ 

‘No,’ replied Polly, simply, ‘I know nothing whatsoever about 
her. Was that girl Hester?’ 

‘No, certainly not. I never saw or spoke to Hester Langdale 
there ; she could not be there! Tell me why you ask this? Why 
do you want to know if I spoke to Hester Langdale there ?’ 

‘Ought I to answer that? Zeph might not like me to do so ; 
but when I come to think, I cannot answer it. I know nothing 
of Hester Langdale. I have no idea why Zeph wished me to put 
that question, I only know that she is making herself completely 
miserable about her, or something connected with her. I ought 
not to say so much—all that I was told to do was to ask you the 
name of a very pretty girl, dressed as I described just now when 
she spoke to you in Somerset Place.’ 

‘I don’t know,’ said the doctor, hopelessly, ‘I am very sorry. 
but I really do not know. I see a great many girls, some 
pretty, some plain—it may have been some one who was in the 
hospital.’ 

‘I dare say it was, Ralph, said Mrs. Simonds, who had 
ampppaaied them unawares, ‘I should think it extremely likely that 
it was! I never liked that hospital. It seems to me to be a place 
where good, respectable middle-aged medical men just go for the 
pleasure of being able to chatter for half a an hour or so with silly 
young creatures of twenty.’ 

‘And cure them when they are ill,’ suggested the doctor. 

‘They are all actresses and artists’ models, I have no doubt,’ 
remarked Mrs. Simonds, ‘ and such people are much better ill—if 
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illness does nothing else for them, it sometimes brings them to 
their senses. Frivolous, foolish creatures!’ 

‘You are under a great mistake,’ replied the doctor ; ‘ but we 
must go, Polly.’ 

After a word or two to Mrs. Simonds they began to go down- 
stairs, but when they were half-way she came to the landing and 
called after her husband : ‘I suppose you are aware, Ralph, that I 
do not approve of what you are doing! I am sure you mean 
well and kindly, but I think it very foolish.’ 

‘I must not stop to argue about it now,’ answered Dr. 
Simonds. ‘I shall see you again very shortly, my dear.’ And so 
he left. 

‘You are kind!’ said Polly, when they were safely seated in a 
hansom. ‘I ought to explain to you that Zeph does not know 
that I have come for you. It was entirely my own idea.’ 

‘ It was a very good one; I am very glad to go. You spoke 
of an artist’s studio just now. What artist was it? I did not 
know that you knew any.’ 

‘Mr. Daylesford paints,’ replied Polly. ‘He has a studio in 

Chelsea—-or had before he went away.’ 
‘Went away? Where is he?’ 

‘I don’t believe any one knows exactly. He isin Persia, I think, 
or perhaps in India.’ 

‘ Doesn’t his wife know ?’ inquired the doctor, who saw vistas 
of sorrow opening out before him. 

Polly hung her head, and could not make up her mind to 
answer for some time. At last she said: ‘Something has gone 
wrong ; you had better not know too much about it; if you could 
persuade her to confide in you it would be a good thing.’ 

‘I will try,’ said he, and was silent. He was sure that this 
trouble was connected with Hester Langdale. Polly too was 
silent; now that she was actually driving to Ambassadors’ Gate 


with Dr. Simonds, she began to be afraid of Zeph’s anger. Zeph . 


had been a formidable personage to her sisters in the old days in 
Lorne Gardens, and they had not yet shaken off their awe of her. 
‘TI will go and forewarn her,’ suggested Polly. 

‘No, let me go in with you,’ replied the doctor. ‘I assure you 
it will be better—it is not as if I were a stranger.’ 

With some misgivings Polly yielded, and they walked into the 
room together. Zeph was lying just as Polly had left her, but her 
complexion was even more unearthly. She did not look up until 
she heard a strange fcotstep. She seemed startled when she saw 
the doctor, but he fancied that when her surprise was over she 
was rather glad to see him. 
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*I have come,’ said he, ‘ because I heard you were ill. I have 
kaown you ever since you were a child. One cannot forget these 
things, and you and your sisters have always been dear to me. For 
the sake of old times you must let me see if I can do anything to 
help you to your health again.’ 

After the first few words Zeph had gratefully laid her hand in 
his, and now she was lying with a pleased smile on her lips. 
Polly and Agnes withdrew, and the doctor began to ask a variety 
of medical questions, to all of which Zeph responded as best she 
might. 

‘You understand that I am here only as a friend—I could not 
attend you in any other capacity—it would be contrary to pro- 
fessional etiquette, but in all you have told me I detect no source 
vf alarm—nothing to cause this low state of health. My dear 
child, keep nothing back from me. You may trust me.’ 

Zeph was silent. He saw that she was touched by his words 
but dared not speak. ‘I have always pitied you children,’ he 
resumed, * you seemed to be left so much to yourselves. You 
have never had a father or mother to whom you could go with 
your little troubles and your big troubles. You have had to 
struggle with them yourselves. That adds to their weight and 
difficulty, until at last you faint under it. Zeph, my dear, I 
shall soon be a relative of yours, and I want to be a kind one; 
trust me; tell me what is distressing you so much. If you will, 
I have a conviction that I can supply a cure.’ 

Zeph shook her head and said,‘Oh no. There is something— 
I cannot deny that; but I cannot speak of it—least of all to you.’ 

‘Dear child, you surely do not think that I am less willing to 
help you because of things which happened in the past? If you 
do, you are mistaken. You caused me and mine sorrow once, I 
own it, but it is all over now—my sorrow has turned into exceed- 
ing great gladness. I thoroughly love and respect your dear 
sister, and for her sake I would come to you, as I do now, even if I 
had not another reason—two other reasons, in fact.’ 

Tears came to Zeph’s eyes—she was nothing to any one— 
every one who had ever cared for her could live happily—nay, more 
than happily, without her. John and John’s father were con- 
gratulating themselves on having got Polly in lieu of herself— 
even this good old doctor was only talking so kindly because she 
was Polly’s sister. But it was not for her to repine, she was but 
reaping what she had sown. ‘What reasons?’ she inquired very 
humbly, but with a faint hope that a certain amount of regard for 
herself entered into the composition of one of them. 

‘First, because I have seen you grow up almost before my eyes, 
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and secondly, because the business of my life is to heal and to 
help, and I think if you would trust me, I might help you—I 
am certain I could!’ 

Zeph looked wistfully in his rugged worn face. It had been 
familiar to her from her earliest youth. He had always been 
grimly kind, but that was only because she had never needed any 
more particular kindness. Now she saw a glow of benevolence in 
his eyes, and the sternness of his features was softened away by 
the earnestness of his desire to give back hope and health to her. 

‘Thank you, thank you, most truly,’ said she, ‘ but it is so 
dreadful to speak of things.’ 

‘TI dare say it is, he replied, ‘and after all talking is bad for 
you, but I have some time on my hands this afternoon ’—alas, 
poor man, what a fiction that was !—‘ and I think I should like to 
stay here with you a while if you will allow me—don’t speak, I 
will do the talking. What shall we talk about? Let me see, 
Polly made some inquiries about a girl I know very well. Let 
me tell you part of her history. We doctors are supposed to 
have very disagreeable lives, but somehow or other we see people 
under circumstances which oblige them to show their true cha- 
racters, and some of them come out nobly—women especially. 
Polly asked me some questions about a girl—she said that you 
were curious about her—no, anxious about her, I think she said. 
My dear, if you knew Hester Langdale as I do, you would soon 
see that you had no cause for anxiety.’ 

He glanced at Zeph. Her eyes were riveted on his, and full 
of the keenest interest. ‘Yes,’ he resumed, ‘ Hester Langdale comes 
nearer to being a saint than any woman I ever saw.’ 

Zeph’s face flushed; her eyes drooped, the hope she had begun 
to cherish was gone. ‘Oh, how{mistaken you are!’ said she. ‘ Un- 
happily, I know more about her than you do. I know all about 
her—if I did not, I should not be lying here now.’ 

‘You are probably aware of one fact, one most unhappy fact, 
which she deplores as much as you. But she is an angel, not a 
woman! You do not know what her life has been during the 
last two years—since your marriage, I mean.’ 

Zeph was silent for a moment—for a moment the doctor’s 
earnestness awed her in spite of her better knowledge. He evi- 
dently looked on Hester as ‘a thing enskyed and sainted,’ and 
Zeph felt that any ill words or evil accusations would glide off the 
pure and holy image of her which he had set up in his mind, 
leaving on it no mark or defacement. 

‘ And then you must not forget that she loved him very truly,’ 
added the doctor. 
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Zeph hid her face in her hands, and once more felt scorched 
to the heart with shame. The doctor was doubtless thinking what 
Godfrey had not scrupled to say, that when her own life’s history 
and Hester’s were judged, the Great Judge of all would say, 
‘Woman, you had no right to condemn her, her life was purer 
than your own. It was you who sold yourself, not she.’ Zeph 
knew it—she felt it—she acknowledged it in all humility now. 

‘I am not blaming her for what occurred before I knew Godfrey,’ 
she said, struggling with a pain in her throat which hardly left her 
the power of speech. ‘I am not making myself unhappy about that, 
but I do think she might-—’ 

‘Might have left me my husband now,’ was what she was about 
to say, but for Godfrey’s sake she forced herself to be silent. The 
doctor was ignorant of much that she knew; if he were not, he 
would not dare to exalt this woman as a saint. 

‘My dear child,’ continued Dr. Simonds, ‘ how unreasonable 
you are! If you are not distressing yourself about that, I can 
assure you you have no other cause of distress ! ’ 

On this Zeph’s passion broke forth into words, and she exclaimed, 
‘Doctor, how can you uphold this wicked girl? She deceives 
you! She is unworthy of your kindness, I did wrong—shame- 
fully wrong, when I married Godfrey—I know I did, but the wrong 
would have been righted long ago, and he would have forgiven me 
and we should have been happy, if it had not been for this wretched 
woman! She never really left him—perhaps I ought to say that 
he never really left her. I was a fool not to know it—I never 
did know it. I thought he loved me, and me only. Even when 
he offered to me, he was advertising for her and trying to find out 
where she was. I myself saw the advertisement in the newspaper 
at the time and did not know what it meant, but the other day 
all was explained, for I found this—as if I were not miserable 
enough already, I found this!’ So saying, she went to her desk, 
and took out a rough copy of a letter to the editor of the ‘ Times,’ 
dated July 15th, and signed, Godfrey Daylesford, requesting that 
an announcement consisting of four words only should appear 
at the top of the second column in the supplement for one 
month. The words were, ‘Hester, you were wrong,’ and they 
were to be printed in capital letters. The word month was cor- 
rected into fortnight, and then into three weeks, and that was 
apparently why this copy had been discarded. 

‘That announcement appeared even after I was engaged to 

Godfrey. I read it myself. Now, doctor, answer one question. If 
he could put such an announcement in the “Times,” at such a 
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moment, was our marriage likely to be happy? Had I any 
chance ?’ 

‘ My dear, I can explain it all—I can explain it quite easily, 
but I would rather convince you in another way.’ 

‘No one can convince me—2verything points to my place 
being filled by another woman. He did find her—he found her 
soon after we returned from abroad—I wish we never had 
returned. I have never known what it was to be happy since. 
That woman soon regained her influence over him. She made 
him take to his painting again. She paints too. Godfrey got a 
studio out of the house—far from home, down at Chelsea, and 
she and he painted there together. I was never allowed to go, 
lest I should see her. You do not know what I have suffered ; 
and there is more—much more. I have reason to believe that 
they went to Paris together. I have proof of it—I know she went. 
That is why I said I would never live with him again, and made 
him go away. He went abroad, and she no doubt accompanied 
him. I never expect to see him again.’ 

‘ May I ring for your maid ?’ said the doctor. 

‘You may do anything you like,’ replied Zeph in despair. If 
he were so little affected by her distress as to talk of ringing for 
maids, what was the use of his coming to see her? ‘ You seem to 
think nothing of what I have just told you!’ she said bitterly ; 
‘I repeat to you that after I became engaged to him this ad- 
vertisement appeared in the “ Times.” I read it myself with the 
odd kind of fascination we have for anything which closely con- 
cerns us, though I had no idea then that it could concern me. 
I knew no one of the name of Hester—I had never heard this 
wretched woman’s name. Four days ago I found this paper in a 
book in the library, and then the whole thing came back to me, 
and I understood it, and now I do not see how you can defend 
Hester Langdale!’ 

‘Wait one moment,’ urged Dr. Simonds. ‘If I show you 
Hester Langdale now in a place which to my certain knowledge 
she has never left for more than an hour since about three weeks 
after your husband went off in such a hurry to Santa Eulalia 
when he thought his brother was killed in the earthquake, will 
you believe what I have told you about her ?’ 

‘But can you?’ faltered Zeph. ‘I don’t see how you can.’ 

‘I can, and I will. Here is your maid, tell her to bring your 
bonnet, and what you wear when you go out, and let me take you.’ 

‘Bring your mistress’s things,’ said he, authoritatively, for he saw 
that Zeph shrank from doing what he asked. ‘ My dear, I do not 
wish you to do anything difficult or wrong. Come with me, and 
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you will see Hester Langdale doing good womanly work which she 
has been doing ever since she recovered from the illness during 

which I attended her. She was brought to St. Elizabeth’s when 

she was ill, she got to know the ways of the place—she was peni- 

tent, broken-hearted, and entirely alone in the world, and her 

hope was that by devoting herself to work she might regain a 

certain measure of peace.’ 

‘Ah!’ murmured Zeph, gently, ‘she was suffering! One for- 
gets that even people of this kind must suffer sometimes. But 
do you mean that she has never left the hospital ?’ 

‘ Never for more than an hour, and I do not think that she has 
often been absent even so long. She is fond of nursing—she feels 
of use—the patients like her, and their gratitude is her only 
happiness. She might have had a brilliant future, for she was a 
very clever painter, but she laid down all earthly hopes at the feet 
of God. Come, I will take you to her ward. You can look at 
her, there is no need to speak. I will do all the talking.’ 

Zeph still felt great repugnance. 

* My dear, you must come! I insist on it. You are one of the 
doubting people who are only convinced by the evidence of their 
own senses. Come—all that you will have to do will be to stand 
by my side while I walk through the ward; I will give you my 
arm.’ 

‘I will come,’ said Zeph. 

They were soon at the hospital, but already her courage was 
almost gone. 

‘Take me back,’ said she. ‘I shall faint—TI shall do something 
foolish |’ 

‘ Nothing of the kind!’ said Dr. Simonds. ‘ You will take my 
arm -and walk quietly through this ward with me—that’s all. 
You are not to speak, and you have a thick veil on—no one can 
recognise you.’ 

‘Don’t go near her, then,’ pleaded Zeph. 

They ascended the wide easy stairs and came toadoor. The 
doctor looked to see if there were any fear of Zeph’s breaking 
down, and then entered a long, lofty, airy room. On each side of 
it was a row of beds, pretty, pink-quilted beds, set far apart from 
each other, and all occupied. Each pillow was pressed by a patient’s 
head, and all looked very ill. Some were sleeping, some writhing 
in pain, some lying with dull apathetic eyes, fixed on what seemed 
to them to be vacancy. Had it not been for the knowledge that 
these men were ill, and some sick even unto death, the ward would 
have seemed bright and cheerful. Even Zeph was struck with 
the perfect order and delicate cleanliness. There were flowers in 
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abundance, and singing-birds, pictures, and prints. She took these 
things in at a glance. They made up a background of which she 
was conscious, though she was so touched by the sight of so many 
suffering fellow-creatures that for a moment she almost forgot what 
she had come to do. Nurses were moving about performing this 
or that slight but precious service. 

‘Hester is one of the nurses,’ said the doctor; ‘* you will see 
her directly. I will touch your arm when we come near her.’ 

Zeph looked at the nurses. They were quiet, womanly, 
gentle-looking creatures, all dressed alike in soft blue-and-white 
print dresses, white caps, and large white aprons. She saw one 
more pretty than any of the others, and expected the promised 
signal, for she had always thought of Hester as beautiful, but the 
doctor walked quietly on until he came to a bed where a poor man 
was lying, who was evidently in great pain. A nurse was bathing 
his forehead and hands with vinegar and water, and so occupied 
with her task that she had no eyes or thoughts for anything else. 
Zeph could not see her face, but she saw a lock of pretty brown 
hair peeping out under her cap. The warning was given—that, 
then, was Hester Langdale. Zeph’s heart stood still. 

‘How is he to-day?’ asked Dr. Simonds. Hester turned 
and gave the doctor a quiet smile of recognition, and in a 
moment Zeph received such an impression of angelic goodness 
and purity that all ill thoughts of the woman who bore the name 
of Hester Langdale were banished at once and for ever. She was 
in this world but not of it, her mind was filled with noble thoughts, 
her heart with merey and love. The touch of her hand would 
surely bring help, the sight of her face comfort. 

‘God forgive me for wronging her!’ thought Zeph. ‘I wish I 
could ever hope to be half as near heaven as she is.’ 

Hester’s voice was soft and musical, and in a few business-like 
words she was informing the doctor of his patient’s exact condition. 
The patient himself seemed afraid that she was going to leave 
him. 

‘You have done quite right, nurse,’ said Dr. Simonds, and 
passed on. He was afraid of trying Zeph too much. Zeph did not 
feel it a trial to be there now. She looked back and saw Hester 
once more completely absorbed by her ministrations, and felt 
that her life was holy, and that no one could approach her without 
feeling prompted to kind deeds and good thoughts. It never 
for one moment occurred to Zeph that Hester was not beautiful— 
she was most beautiful-—she possessed that highest beauty of all, a 
mind so good and noble and so tenderly submissive to duty that 
no eye could rest on her without being conscious of it. Zeph 
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walked on with the doctor, but she turned more than once to look 
at Hester, who was aware of nothing but the work she was doing. 

‘ Shall we go?’ inquired Dr. Simonds. 

‘Yes, take me home,’ she replied. ‘Please take me home. 
Wait one moment, and then let us go.’ She went to the box for 
charitable contributions and emptied her purse into it. She took 
off some rings and dropped them in; then they left the place 
together. She threw herself back in the carriage in utter self- 
abasement ; she despised her own miserably selfish and suspicious 
character from the very bottom of her heart. 

‘ Was I wrong ?’ said the doctor. 

Zeph looked humbly in his face and answered, ‘ Dear 
Dr. Simonds, no. I would give all I possess to be as good as 
she is!’ 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 


A MOST STRANGE LIKENESS, 


The Sun may shine and we be cold.—E, B. Brownine. 
A ceur blessé—l’ombre et le silence.—Batzac. 


Days passed—a week passed, and yet though Zeph had professed 
entire belief in Hester, and satisfaction at the result of her visit to 
St. Elizabeth’s, she still lay on the sofa, or wandered about the 
house, looking the picture of misery, and no one could induce her 
to go out. Dr. Simonds was disappointed in her. He had ex- 
pected that the moment she found she was tormenting herself 
without a cause there would be a strong rebound in the direction 
of health, but instead of that she seemed more desponding than 
ever. At first she had seemed happy and at rest, but after an 
hour or two she had reverted to her original gloom. The truth 
was the unhappy girl had a reason for her grief. Hester might 
be, and was, above suspicion, but some one else was not, and it was 
most terrible to Zeph to know that there was this some one else. 
Who was the girl in olive-green who haunted the studio in Somer- 
set Place, and whose wearing apparel travelled in Godfrey’s port- 
manteau? Zeph was wretched. Polly was in despair at seeing 
her in such a state, Agnes cross, and Dr. Simonds out of patience. 
He had hoped everything from giving this fanciful woman proof that 
she was wrong, and she was as woebegone as ever, and, what. was 
worse, he could not persuade her to tell him what was on her 
mind now. Polly was with her continually; in the midst of her 
own happiness, Zeph’s sorrow was a dark spot which never could 
be overlooked. 
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‘ Rouse yourself, Zeph!’ she said one morning. ‘ Rouse your- 
self, and you will soon be all right again. Dr. Simonds says he 
has convinced you that you were tormenting yourself about some- 
thing which was entirely imaginary, and yet you go on doing it 
just the same.’ 

‘Dr. Simonds convinced me that I had made a mistake on one 
point, he never convinced me that I had no cause to be unhappy ; 
no one can do that—no one—besides, I think he was mistaken 
himself.’ 

‘Zeph! Zeph!’ exclaimed Polly, ‘what is the matter? Why 
are you looking like that?’ 

It was not surprising that Polly was startled. Zeph, whose sofa 
was very near the window, had started up, ill as she was, and was 
standing clasping her forehead with both hands, and her eyes were 
ablaze with indignant astonishment. 

‘My dearest Zeph, again said Polly, ‘what is it? what 
do you see?’ She did not content herself, however, with making 
these inquiries, but hastened to her sister’s side. 

‘There!’ exclaimed Zeph, pointing to the portico, ‘there she 
is! You ask me why I am so unhappy—that is the woman who 
is making me miserable! There, standing at the door, that is 
Hester Langdale—there are two women of the name. I was sure 
there was some mistake.’ 

Polly looked and saw a tall graceful girl dressed in olive green, 
standing outside by the door and patiently waiting till her modest 
knock was attended to. 

‘Who is she? Zeph, what can you mean ?’ asked Polly. 

‘Oh, don’t ask me about her—how dare she come here!’ said Zeph 
hoarsely, and then, as her feet refused to bear her any longer, she sat 
down on the edge of the sofa and pressed both hands toher heart. But 
she heard the great door of the house open, and sprang to her feet 
again in time to see the girl outside in earnest conversation with 
the servant, and then she seemed to yield to a suggestion that she 
should enter the house. Zeph heard the heavy door close again 
with a dull sound, and knew that she and this woman were now 
beneath the same roof. What was about to happen? Howcould 
she dare to do this! 

The footman now came to ask if Mrs. Daylesford would kindly 
give him Mr. Daylesford’s present address. 

‘I cannot,’ replied Zeph hoarsely. ‘ He is moving about.’ 

The servant retreated, and probably had to answer a number 
of questions, for if the girl had left the house Zeph must have 
seen her. After what seemed to be a very long time, measured as 
it was by the throbbing pulsations of a heart excited almost 
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beyond the point of endurance, Agnes came, and said with 
perfect calmness, and something of the manner of a person who 
has already had more trouble than enough about a matter of 
no importance: ‘ Zeph dear, I would not trouble you if I could 
help it, but do you happen to know anything about a green serge 
cap? There is a girl in the hall who wants one which she thinks 
ought to be found somewhere among Godfrey’s possessions. I 
have been looking round for it, but do not seem able to see it 
anywhere.’ 

Zeph looked petrified. Agnes stood wondering why this very 
simple question should produce such a startling effect. 

‘My dear Zeph,’ said she, ‘ you are ill, I know, but don’t give 
way to nervousness; I only want an answer to a very simple 
question ; but after all, I don't suppose you know anything about 
the poor girl’s cap.’ 

‘Don’t trouble yourself about it!’ said Zeph. ‘Tell Charles 
to say that no one knows where it is, and that she must go at once.’ 

Agnes stared at her—Zeph was speaking so angrily—she was 
so unlike herself. 

‘TI think it is a person called Hester Langdale ’ she began. 

‘ Well, perhaps it is, but she ought to have her cap if she wants 
it. Poor girl, she does not look as if she could afford to lose it,’ 
said Agnes pleadingly. 

Zeph rose indignantly and made a few steps towards the door. 

Polly laid a restraining hand on her arm and made her sit 
down, and then said to Agnes, ‘Tell Zeph more about this:—who 
wants the cap, and why she thinks it is here, I mean.’ 

‘It is a girl who sits to Godfrey for the picture he is painting 
at the studio who wants it,’ Agnes replied quickly —‘ a model she 
calls herself; and she wants it because it is hers.’ 

‘A model!’ exclaimed Zeph; ‘ but I did not know that when 
people talked about a model they meant a real girl. I thought a 
model was a thing they sometimes call a lay figure-—-but that 
accounts for so much!’ 

‘You must tell me what to do,’ said Agnes: ‘she is waiting 
outside, and we have kept her so long. She has heard that 
Godfrey has gone abroad, and so, as he cannot want the cap now, 
and as it goes with the dress she is wearing, she would like to have 
it. She is quite civil about it, dear, and wishes me to say that if 
it was likely to be of any further use to Mr. Daylesford, and he 
wanted to keep it, he was most welcome to do so, but she does not 
seem to think that likely, as he is away.’ 

‘Use to Godfrey! What can she mean?’ inquired Zeph, who 
still spoke with great difficulty, but looked calmer. 
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‘It seems that it is a peculiar shade of green, one that Godfrey 
admires very much, and he wanted if possible to get some Indian 
silk of the same colour to make a dress for his model for this picture, 
or for some other picture, for I forget the exact words, and he 
employed this Hester Langdale—wasn’t that the name you called 
her ?—to search a number of shops in Oxford Street and Regent 
Street, to see if she could find the silk in London, but she could 
not, so when he went to Paris—not last time, you know, but the 
first time——-he borrowed Hester’s cap and took it with him to see 
if he could get what he wanted there.’ 

During this lengthy explanation Zeph’s face had been a perfect 
study—its expression had gradually changed from abject misery to 
timid, anxious hope. She turned to Agnes and said: ‘Tell some 
one to look in Godfrey’s dressing-room.’ 

‘I won’t ask you to explain what has passed, but I can see that 
you are much happier for it,’ said Polly when they were alone. 

‘No, don’t ask me to explain anything yet, I could not do it 
if you did; but I will tell you one thing, I was wicked enough to 
think that this girl was abroad with Godfrey now. Suppose I 
have been as mistaken in everything else as in that ?’ 

‘No doubt you have. Go and see her yourself,’ urged Polly; ‘ask 
her a few questions, and , 

‘I speak to Hester Langdale!’ exclaimed Zeph. ‘ Impos- 
sible !’ 

Agnes came dancing in with the cap; Zeph, alas! had seen it 
before ; how she wished she had never done so ; what misery it had 
cost her ! 

‘I want Zeph to go and say a few words to this Hester Lang- 
dale,’ said Polly, ‘ but she P 

‘Hester Langdale! That’s not her name,’ interrupted Agnes. 
‘ I asked her what it was as I came past, and it is Juliet Meyrick.’ 

‘ Are you sure?’ said Zeph. 

‘ At all events she says so, and it is what Godfrey calls her. She 
showed me a note he had written her from Paris when he went 
back last time. He sent her a five-pound note, and said that he 
released her from all engagement to sit to him, for he was going to 
travel about and did not intend to return to England for many 
years.’ 

Zeph was now looking as white as her dress, and utterly exhausted 
by this most trying scene. Polly made Agnes a sign to cut it 
short. She was afraid Zeph would be really ill. Agnes went to 
give the girl her cap and dismiss her, and Zeph and Polly were 
againalone. Zeph sighed deeply :,wasit a sigh of complete fatigue 
and disheartenment, or was it a sigh of relief and hopefulness ? 
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‘You said that Dr. Simonds knew this girl, exclaimed Polly, 
with a sudden remembrance of what she had been told. ‘ Ask him 
about her when he comes; he will be here soon; I heard him say so.’ 

‘Do I know a model called Juliet ?—-I suppose you mean 
Juliet Meyrick ?’ said he, later in the day, when he came. ‘ Of 
course I do. Polly asked me about a slim red-haired girl I had 
been speaking to somewhere lately, but she forgot to say she was 
an artist’s model. If she had given me that clue I could have 
told her all she wanted to know at once. Juliet is one of the best 
girls in the world. I will tell you her story. Her father was 
an architect, a very clever fellow indeed, who was just begin- 
ning to make his way when he died. He left a wife who had an 
incurable illness, and two daughters almost entirely unprovided 
for. Juliet had a lover, a poor man, but he was ready to share his 
means with her. She would not desert her mother. Juliet tried 
to earn her living by her pencil. This threw her among artists 
and people of that kind, and she soon found that she could earn 
more as an artist’s model than by painting, and she now keeps her 
mother, humbly enough, but they are very happy. I know them 
thoroughly well. Mrs. Meyrick was in the hospital, and I got 
to know them all. Juliet, no doubt, has been sitting to your hus- 
band, and if so he has been fortunate in his model. She is very 
pretty, and, as I have said before, as good a girl as ever lived.’ 

Zeph could not speak, her feelings overpowered her. The vast 
edifice which she had so carefully built up of base suspicions had 
suddenly crumbled away before a few words of truth. She had 
tormented herself, her husband, and every one about her for nothing. 
She had driven away her husband and lost his love. She felt as 
if she should like to journey forth on foot over rough places and 
smooth, and take no rest until at last she had found him, and 
could throw herself at his feet, and beg for pardon. Dr. Simonds 
left her, and she sat for some time woefully contemplating the 
prospect which lay before her. 

‘Mr. Blackmore is here, ma’am, and wishes to see you,’ said 
the footman, breaking in on her melancholy occupation. She 
went slowly into the breakfast-room, feeling mortified at the 
thought that even this man knew that she and her husband were 
separated for life. She was so ashamed of what he must be think- 
ing of her that she could not look him in the face. He bowed; 
she was conscious of that, though she never raised her eyes. He 
said, ‘ Madam, I come once more, by Mr. Godfrey Daylesford’s re- 
quest, to see if I can be of any assistance to you. I have brought 
a cheque-book, which Mr. Godfrey Daylesford hopes you will not 
scruple to use whenever you are in need of money.’ 
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Zeph gathered with pain that in this man’s mind the word 
husband was inapplicable—Godfrey was henceforth to be Mr. 
Daylesford to her. Mr. Blackmore was right. She was no longer 
anything to Godfrey—-she told herself so, and tried to accept the 
fact bravely ; then she said, still without raising her eyes, ‘I 
would rather know how much I am expected to spend. Can you 
not fix a sum? I do not wish it to be a large one; _ in fact, I will 
not accept more than is absolutely necessary.’ 

‘I donot imagine, madam, that Mr. Godfrey Daylesford has any 
desire to limit you. Of course there is a limit at which I myself 
should feel bound to utter a word of warning, or remonstrance, 
but you are not likely to overstep it.’ 

‘Thank you, but I much prefer a fixed allowance.’ 

‘I can understand that, madam, and when I have an opportu- 
nity will communicate your desire; but that will not be for some 
time, and I am sure Mr. Godfrey Daylesford does not wish : 

‘But I wish,’ interrupted Zeph—‘I wish to have as little as 
possible ; ’ and as she spoke she lifted her eyes to her lawyer’s face, 
and started when she saw it, for feature for feature, and line by 
line, save for the difference between middle age and old age, she 
saw before her the little brown gentleman she had met in the 
gallery at Berkhampstead on the first night of her arrival 
there. ‘Mr. Blackmore,’ she said, in the utmost surprise and 
alarm, ‘ you have no idea what a shock you have given me!’ 

‘You must excuse me,’ he replied; ‘I am but obeying 
instructions. I know this is a painful business—most painful— 
these things always are, it is their nature to be so; but every- 
thing shall be done that lies in my power to spare your feelings. 
Mr. Gcdfrey Daylesford wishes it—I wish it myself, madam.’ 

‘It is not that,’ replied Zeph, hastily, for it was terrible to 
have this little legal gentleman fingering her heart-wounds so 
freely ; ‘it is not that ; don’t let us say anything about that. It is 
a most strange likeness. It is wonderful that I did not notice it 
when I saw you before!’ and Zeph’s heart sank as she recalled 
the time when she had last seen him. It was just before her 
marriage, and he had read some papers aloud in her presence ; 
her mind had probably then been so occupied with other thoughts 
that she had never so much as looked at him. ‘Do tell me some- 
thing,’ said she, eagerly. ‘ Your father was a lawyer too, I know; did 
he wear brown clothes, and was he a pleasant-looking man, with 
straight grey hair, and was he rather stout and short, and did he 
wear a shade over his left eye and a double eyeglass? ’ 

‘So far as your description goes, it is perfectly accurate,’ said 
Mr. Blackmore, ‘ but I did not know that you had ever seen him. 
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He died more than four years before your marriage with my client, 
Mr. Godfrey Daylesford. He died on February 7, 18 ° 

Zeph sighed ; these recollections involvel other recollections 
which were very far from making her happy, but the subject was 
so interesting to her that she could not but pursue it. ‘ Yes, and 
it was on February 7, just four years later, that I first went to 
Berkhampstead.’ 

‘Indeed, madam !’ said the lawyer, with very faint interest. 

‘Yes, that was the very day, and I was in the great gallery at 
one o'clock that night, or rather that morning, and I saw a gentle- 
man who was exactly like you, only dressed differently, and of 
course much older. He was walking slowly along the gallery with 
a candle in his hand, the light fell on his face, and I saw it per- 
fectly, and besides that, I saw a photograph of him next day. I 
remember it distinctly, and I remember too that Godfrey—Mr. 
Daylesford, I mean—seemed anxious to change the subject when- 
ever I asked about this gentleman whom I had seen. Mr. Black- 
more, I must have seen your father’s ghost.’ 

‘ We should have to believe in ghosts, madam, before we could 
admit that,’ replied the lawyer coldly. ‘One thing that makes 
your story curious is that it was the anniversary of the day on 
which my father died—indeed it was the very hour. Stories of 
this kind are undeniably curious, but they are nothing more. 
There is nothing in them—there never can be anything in them. 
To return to business: you understand, I hope, that Mr. Godfrey 
Daylesford wishes you to remain in this house and to have a liberal 
income. I believe I may take it on myself to say that he is pre- 
pared to let you draw to the extent of two thousand a year.’ 

‘Then let me assure you that I am not prepared to do anything 
of the kind, answered Zeph decidedly. ‘It is very kind of him, 
but I shall only spend what is absolutely necessary. Did you ever 
hear of any one else seeing this apparition ?’ 

‘Never!’ replied Mr. Blackmore. ‘I should imagine that you 
had heard a description of my father, or seen the photograph you 
speak of, and fancied ; 

‘Oh no, I fancied nothing—I saw a figure which looked ex- 
actly like a real person, and it is very strange!’ 

‘Oh!’ exclaimed Mr. Blackmore suddenly, ‘I had forgotten 
something! You asked me just now if I had ever heard of any 
one else seeing the same appearance, and I said no; but my sister 
once did—I forgot it when you asked me. I have a great con- 
tempt for ghosts and ghost stories and they slip out of my mind.’ 

‘Do tell me about your sister,’ said Zeph. ‘ What did she see? 
I have a very particular reason for wishing to know.’ She had 
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begun to think that this apparition had come to afford some clue 
to the discovery of the papers which were so important to the 
family happiness. 

‘I will tell you all I can remember,’ said Mr. Blackmore, with 
the lofty air of a man of science talking down to a person who was 
the prey of weak and superstitious beliefs. ‘As I said before, 
I soon dismiss such stories as these from my mind. My late 
father used to go to Berkhampstead four or five times every year 
to receive rents and arrange business matters connected with the 
estate. On one occasion he took my sister with him—she was not 
well, and he thought that afew days’ change would do hergood. It 
was in the old lord’s time of course, but he was not at home, and 
no one was in the castle but the servants. ‘My sister was put into 
a large sombre-looking bedroom with windows towards the gar- 
den, and the housekeeper had been so foolish as to tell her a 
great many stories before she went to bed, which frightened her. 
These were all about a farmer’s daughter who had married one of 
the noblemen who owned the estate, years and years before. This 
girl had never been well received by the county, and when she died 
had, by some odd caprice of her husband’s, been buried in the 
garden. This Lady Berkhampstead was said to haunt the castle, 
and the silly old housekeeper told my poor little sister, who was 
only a child, so many stories of her having been seen here and 
there about the rooms and corridors, that the unfortunate girl was 
afraid to go to bed. The castle is, as you know, a great rambling, 
gloomy-looking place, and you can perhaps excuse a young person 
feeling nervous ?’ 

‘Indeed I can,’ replied Zeph with great interest; ‘I was 
nervous myself at first; I have gone through the whole thing my- 
self. Do tell me more.’ 

‘My sister had been spending the evening with the house- 
keeper, for my father was too busy to have her with him, and did 
not like her to be alone. He was sitting in the library, busy with 
accounts and looking over papers, and the housekeeper had used 
the time to such good purpose that, when bedtime came, my little 
sister was terrified at the thought of being left alone, and longed to 
ask the housekeeper to sleep with her, but wastooshy. At last she 
ascertained that her father was to sleep in a room near hers—that 
cheered her a little, and she went to seek him to see if he were 
ready to go. He said he should not be long, so she went away in 
tolerable comfort; but no sooner was she in bed than she was 
filled with terror. She tried to shake it off, but could not, and 
at last got up, lit a candle, partly dressed herself, opened the door, 
and stood waiting till her father came upstairs. She has so often 
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described all this to me that I am able to tell it to you exactly as 
it happened. She said that she seemed to stand by that half- 
opened door for hours. She thought her father would never 
come. At last she heard a distant door shut, and a sound of dis- 
tant footsteps which gradually came nearer, and she saw her 
father ascending the stairs at the end of the long gallery and then 
coming slowly towards her. He came nearer and nearer, and then 
she drew back a little, for he looked very stern, and she was afraid 
that he would be angry if he saw that she had not gone to bed ; 
but she held the door ajar, and peeped, and still watched him ad- 
vancing towards her. Suddenly, and without the least warning, 
she lost sight of him altogether, and to this day is unable to ex- 
plain how. She was so startled Ly his strange disappearance that 
she almost screamed. She stood pressing her hands to her heart to 
still its beating, waiting and watching for a long time, but all was 
quiet, and after this she saw no more. At last she crept back to 
bed, and I believe ended by falling asleep; but ‘ 

‘ But, my dear Mr. Blackmore,’ exclaimed Zeph, panting with 
excitement, ‘it is exactly what I saw, and what I felt. She had 
the same bedroom that I had, and she saw just what I did. Do 
tell me how you explain this story ?’ 

‘I don’t attempt to explain it ; I don’t think there is anything 
to explain. I suppose she saw my father going to bed, and when she 
lost sight of him he had turned into his own room—my sister had 
mistaken the position of the door, that’s all. The whole story, to 
my mind, is much ado about nothing! I only ventured to tell it 
because you seemed to wish to hear it.’ 

‘Oh, thank you,’ replied Zeph eagerly, ‘I am so interested ! 
Of course I see that there is some reason for your explaining away the 
apparition seen by your sister, for she could not see your father’s 
ghost when he was still alive, and she might have made a mistake 
about the situation of his room; but how do you account for what 
IT saw ?’ 

‘You were probably in a highly nervous condition at the time, 
and had worked yourself up into such a state of excitement that 
your imagination might readily play you false, and lead you to 
suppose that you had seen this figure.’ 

‘Granted that imagination is able to perform such wonders,’ 
said Zeph doubtfully, ‘how could it place before my eyes the 
figure of a man whom I had never seen, with such absolute fidelity 
to truth that when I describe him to you you recognise him, and 
if I were able to draw I could reproduce each feature with 
complete accuracy ?’ 


‘You had seen a photograph—you mentioned a photograph.’ 
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‘I did not see that till next day. I picked out the photograph 
of your father at once, though it was among some hundreds.’ 

‘Probably, without your remembering the fact, you had turned 
over the book it was in the night before. Consider what you are 
taking for granted if the thing did not occur in some natural way 
such as I suggest. You would believe, and have me believe, that 
the spirit of my father could once more call back to its use the 
perishable body it inhabited when on earth, and besides this, you 
ask me to believe in ghosts of brown clothes, and black shades, and 
eyeglasses—and all for what end—for what end? Why, for none 
whatsoever !’ 

Zeph’s mind was in a whirl. How could Mr. Blackmore say 
for no end whatsoever? What right had he thus to decide what 
might or might not lie within the power of one who had been 
snatched from earth with a great duty left unfulfilled? Old Mr. 
Blackmore had gone to Berkhampstead on an important errand. 
The fate of many hung on words which he alone could utter. He 
had suddenly been struck down by mortal illness, but during the 
terrible hours when he lay as it were between two worlds, belonging 
to neither, who can say how his mind had been tortured by his 
incapacity to perform the service which none but he could perform ? 
Zeph did not look on these questions as Mr. Blackmore did—to her 
mind it seemed by no means beyond the bounds of possibility that 
his father’s spirit might haunt the scene of unfulfilled duty, knowing 
no rest until the secret of which he was the sole keeper was laid bare. 
She had been thinking of this so earnestly that she had forgotten she 
was keeping the lawyer waiting—when she remembered him, she 
saw that he was gazing at her with an amused smile. ‘ We shall never 
agree on this subject,’ said she, ‘ but you must own it is strange.’ 

‘Yes, but probably the key to it is lying very close at hand.’ 

‘ That is what I seem to feel,’ said she, flushing with hope ; ‘ that 
is what made me so thoughtful.’ But she meant something very 
different from what he did. He took up his hat, and then Zeph, 
who saw that all opportunity of learning anything about Daylesford 
was on the point of vanishing with him, made a great effort, and 
said nervously, ‘ You correspond with Mr. Daylesford : where is he?’ 

‘He was at Santa Eulalia when he wrote, but was going to 
Siberia and various parts of Russia ; ultimately, I believe, he meant 
to go to India, and I think Japan.’ 

‘Will you say I asked about him ?’ said Zeph, trying to speak 
calmly. 

‘I will, when I have an opportunity, but I do not expect to 
hear anything more of him for some months.’ 


(To be continued.) 





